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1882. 


MORNING ON THE HILLS. 


By Joun Savary. 


I dreamed, last night, I wandered, in a glade, 
To that far land of youth, whose calm light fills 
The large horizon of these wooded hills. 
I met my old companions, in the shade 
Of academic bowers, whose welcome made 
Their faces shine with gladness, like the rills 
That make sweet music, when the morning spills 
Her silver mist, in light of rosy braid. 
O! mountain-tops, which ever in mine eye 
Appear to rise like billows, and to sink 
In far, faint music, how my bosom thrills, 
At sight of you, whose foreheads, in the sky, 
Are graved with memories and great thoughts that link 


Our college life with Morning on the Hills. 


1880. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


———e m+ 


The class of 1855 left its Alma Mater in the middle of 
the decade, during which the best beloved and most per- 
suasive of American educators was in his greatest vigor 

/ and at his highest usefulness. Has it been true, to his 

) instruction? Has it vindicated his precepts? When a 

group of middle aged men met in Williamstown, in 1880, 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of their graduation, whilst 
a gentle conceit ruled the hour, they answered these ques- 

I tions affirmatively, and resolved unanimously that the 

record of the class Was worthy of preservation in perma- 

nent form, The following sketches, inspired by that 
occasion, are the expansion of the pardonable pride then 
revealed. It has cost something of effort to collect them, 

; but, in the main, the responses have been prompt and full. 

To those that have gone before, affection has paid the 
tribute of eulogy and has tenderly commemorated their 
virtues; of the living, little is said save that which the 
bare recital of facts includes. For nearly all, both dead 
and living, there is the story of successes made, of hon- 
ors won, of prosperities achieved; and if, for any, there 
is the consciousness of seeming failure, they shall note 
the universal law of compensation under which the lowly 
are exalted and the lofty are humbled. 

“There is no great and no small 

To the Soul that maketh all: 


And where it cometh all things are ; 
> And it cometh everywhere.” 


C. 3B, By 
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HENRY JACOB ACKER, 
Obiit, 7874. 


By Epwarpb P. INGERSOLL. 


Henry JAcop ACKER was born at Catskill, N. Y., 
November 29, 1833. He prepared for college at Perth 
Amboy, N.J., and Danbury, Conn. He entered Williams 
aS a Sophomore and was graduated with the class. The 
subject of his commencement oration was: ‘* Luxury— 
Its Proper Uses and Limit.’? He studied theology at 
Union Seminary, New York. His first settlement in the 
ministry was in May, 1859, at Greenport, Long Island, 
where he remained a year anda half. He then removed 
to Amity, Orange County, N. Y., and became pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church there. His ministry at Amity 
was eminently successful, sixty being added to the church 
at the first communion. In 1863, he was drafted and at 
once arranged to enter the army, but his church insisted 
on his remaining with it, and paid for a substitute. His 
desire, however, to be with the army became so strong 
that, at the end of six months, he resigned his pastorate 
and accepted a commission as chaplain of the Eighty-sixth 
New York Regiment of Infantry. Still his church refused 
to accept his resignation, but gave him a six months’ leave 
of absence. At the end of that time, his resignation was 
renewed and accepted by his church. 

He was with the army a year and a half, when failing 
health compelled him to resign his commission. From 
1865 to November, 1868, he was in the employ of the 
American Tract Society, and so far recovered his health as 
to feel warranted in accepting a call to the Presbyterian 
Church in Pleasant Valley, N. Y. He remained with the 
church just four years when his health again became im- 
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paired, and he was led to accept of what seemed the less 
onerous duties of principal of a seminary at Brainerd, 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y. In his new field of labor, however, 
he worked with too much energy, preaching as well as 
teaching, so that, at the end of a year, he began to fail 
rapidly, and, upon the 3d of January, 1874, entered into 
his rest. He was buried at Pleasant Valley, One who 
knew him well during his ministry, says of him; ‘* He was 
‘a very ready and effective speaker and yery outspoken for 
“what he considered the right, He was strongest, per- 
‘haps, in winning the hearts of his people. They loved 
“him as a friend.’ Mrs. Acker, with her five children, — 
two sons and three daughters,—resides at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. The eldest, a young lady of seventeen, claims to 
be the first born of the class, although another is recog- 
nised as such, 

Recalling college days, I remember Acker as one of the 
quiet, | may say serious, men. He was gentlemanly and 
friendly to all, but familiar with but few: but to those few 
he showed a warm attachment and revealed a fine manly 
character. He was geodic in his nature. He always 
appeared to me as one who had made up his mind why he 
was in the world and why he had come to college. It 
was in his walk and talk and whole bearing, and somehow 
it always did me good. I am sure he was fever sent to 
college. He went to it and paved his own way through 
it, He plodded. He didn’t ride ‘*ponies’’ or anything 
else. He was withal a charitable man and loved his class- 
mates with a sensible, enduring friendship. He was quiet 
in his work and ways of doing good, but he was patient 
and persistent. There are some men who, like the good 
old Scotch dominie, ‘go about like a roaring lion doing 
good.’ This, however natural and praiseworthy in some, 
was impossible to him. I recall some very pleasant morn- 
ing and evening walks we had together, when he opened 
himself to me in the easiest and most fraternal way. Some 
men we measure at a glance, but, as 1 recall him, he seems 
larger and better than | used to think. There was a mo- 
tive in the man that ran, like a golden thread, through all 
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his life, as I knew him. His motto in my autograph book 
reads, ‘Be a hero in the strife;’’ and I venture to assert 
that, though he did not become noted in the field of letters 
or among the first as a pulpit orator, he was a moral hero, 
not only in meeting and bearing his own trials, but also 
in bracing others to trust and duty. He lived for God 
and his fellow men and, therefore, he lived best for him- 
self, He has gone to his reward, but we cherish his mem- 
ory as a treasure. 


1875. 


WILLIAM WISNER ADAMS. 


WiLLiaM Wisner ADAMS, the son of the Rev. William 
Murphy and Sophia Cooley (nee Farnsworth) Adams, was 
born in Painesville, Ohio, August 15, 1831,—the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Napoleon Bonaparte and other great 
men, as Adams, ina letter from Freiburg in Baden, face- 
tiously observes. His parents moved, when he was guite 
young, to Illinois, and his early education was obtained in 
the public schools of that state. He fitted- himself for col- 
leze by studying evenings, after office work, whilst en- 
gaged in the counting room of the ‘Prairie Farmer,” 
published in Chicago. He entered Williams at the begin- 
ning of the course, and was graduated with the class, 
being assigned the metaphysical oration at commencement. 
His subject was the “ Limitations and Certainty of Human 
Knowledge.” 

His theological course was pursued inthe Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. New York, from which institution he was 
graduated in 1858. He was occupied the next five years in 
preaching at Burlington, Towa, Como, [linois, and Beloit, 
Wisconsin, with several periods of relaxation from pulpit 
service, which he spent with relatives at the west. In 
November, 1863, he was. called to the pastorate of the 
Congregational church in Fall River, Massachusetts, a 
most important charge, which he still retains. He re- 
ceivéd the degree of Doctor of Divinity from his Alma 
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Mater in 1873, His present pastorate has been an exceed. 
ingly active one, and as a pulpit orator and student in 
theology he deservedly ranks high. He has had a num- 
ber of sermons printed, He has taken much interest in 
education and has served as a school committee man 
during half of his residence in Fall River. 

Dr. Adams was married October 18, 1864, to Miss 
Mary Augusta Cooper, of Beloit, Wisconsin. He has no 
children. In the summer of 1881, he went abroad, with 
the intention of remaining a year. He does not make the 
usual clerical plea of ill-health, but writes: [ am not 
“traveling for my health, which was hearty when I left, 
“The only plea of that sort was something of mental 
** fatigue and lack of elasticity consequent on seventeen 
“years of continual work. My chief motive was the 
‘general pleasure and profit of the tour, when the oppor- 
“tunity of making it was afforded me.’’ 


JOHN ADRIANCE. 
Obit 1874. 


By WiLuiiam P. PRENTICE, 


JOHN ADRIANCE died suddenly at New York, Novem- 
ber 3, 1874, aged forty-two years, 

The nineteen years after graduation had been to our 
class-mate fruitful and honorable to an unusual degree. 
His usefulness and growing influence in the community 
were marked by the numerous places of trust and duty he 
was called upon to fill, and always with acceptance, inspir- 
ing as he did, in all associated with him, confidence and 
good will. That one, upon whom the wear and tear of life 
seemed to sit so easily, who had no enemies, but daily 
appeared to increase the number of his friends, to whom 
there was a charming home, a pleasant family, and all that 
he regarded most precious, whose health, until the last 
few weeks, had seemed of iron, should be so easily cast 
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aside, and his work so early stopped, brings up in strange 
reflection the chances of daily events. That day, at noon, 
he was to have sailed for Europe, and his physicians bad 
every expectation of the best results from the voyage. He 
alone had seemed to have some, but most indefinite, pre- 
monitions of what the end might be, but none under- 
stood, until its grief had come, how great the danger had 
been for some weeks before. 

We remember that he entered college, a Sophomore, in 
1852. He came from Mr. Hart's school, at Farmington, 
Connecticut. In 1855, he began the study of law, in the 
city of New York, with his father. Vhere he was born, 
October 6, 1832, and there he always lived. His ancestral 
home was in the Central Park, where the Casino now is. 
Amid its good old Dutch associations, he came up, and, 
true to them to the last, as a member of the Saint Nicholas 
Society, an officer or the New York Historical Society, 
and a deacon of the Collegiate Reformed Church, he, in 
his later years, represented them most worthily. Admit- 
ted to the bar, at the same time with our John’ Vander- 
poel, together they opened an office at 79 Nassau Street, 
and this place, as well as that occupied afterward at 176 
Broadway, was well known to Williams men. His first 
business association, broken only by the death of Vander- 
poel, was succeeded by a partnership with Samuel Wood, 
of the class of 1857. 

Success began with him at once. <A lawyer of consider- 
able practice, he had most to do with-real estate, and the 
abstracts of titles handed down to him from his father, 
Isaac Adriance, and those of his own office, have been of 
large transactions and very numerous and important. 
From the old days in the Williamstown church, we re- 
member the lady, Adrianee was fortunate enough to make 
his wife. Four splendid boys remain with this admirable 
and deyoted mother and wife to keep sacred the memory 
of this union and the recollection of our friend. A sum- 
mer home for his family, at Williamstown, had just been 
built, and to this place they have retired. For the college, 
his purse and time, and good efforts, were always at com- 
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mand, The practice of his profession was interrupted 
while he was president of the Belt Railroad, in New York, 
but this office, with its exactions, \was too heavy a burden 
upon him. For many years he was Loan Commissioner, 
and he was frequently chosen a Referee. He was always 
a true, warm friend, and an honest man, and, until weak- 
ened by disease, he was of so fair and brave and strong a 
life, of consideration for others so kind, of judgment so 
approved, that he instinctively inspired respect, love and 
trust. He leaves behind none who knew him and now 
refuse to mourn. 
1875, 


BRADFORD YOUNG AVERILL. 
Oliit 7867, 


By Hanrorp A, Epsow. 

BRADFORD YOUNG AVERILL was born in Alna, Lincoln 
County, ‘Maine, February 17, 1833. After a few years’ 
subsequent residence jn Wiscasset, in the same state, his 
family removed to Chicago, Illinois, where most of his 
kindred still reside. Having, in that city, completed a 
course of preparatory study, he entered Williams college 
in the fall of 1851, graduating with a high standing in the 
class of 1855. The subject of his commencement oration 
was, ‘ Originality of Thought—Its Nature and Value.” 

He went at once to the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, but, Owing to a serious affection of his eyes, re- 
mained there only one year, Returning to Chicago, he 
became interested in the schools, and accepted an appoint- 
ment as principal of the Moseley Grammar School, then 
just organised. He was afterward connected with the 
Chicago High School until the spring of 1862. His char- 
acteristics at this period are described in a communication 
from an associate teacher as follows: “ He was very con- 
*“scientious in the discharge of duty, striving not merely 
‘to increase the knowledge of his pupils, but also so to 
“mould their characters as to make of them good men 
“and women. He was also ever ready, as I know from 
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‘‘experience, to assist and wisely counsel others in the 
‘same profession. I have now in pleasing, yet sorrowlul, 
‘remembrance many instances of his kindly aid so will- 
“ingly lent.” 

Mr. Averill was one of the original eleven members of 
the Olivet Presbyterian Church in Chicago, which society 
he served as ruling elder for four years. At this time his 
general health, and especially the condition of his eyes, 
having greatly improved, he once more indulged anticipa- 
tions of devoting his life to the Christian ministry, return- 
ing to Andover, for the completion of the course in 
divinity. Having nearly finished these preparations, he 
was licensed to preach, but soon alter was invited to the 
professorship of rhetoric and moral philosophy in Knox 
College, Galesburgh, Illinois, where he remained during 
the collegiate year of 1864-5. But his inclinations all led 
him to the pulpit, and, in July, 1865, he accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Hyde Park Presbyterian Church, near 
Chicago, Early in 1866, however, he was attacked by a 
severe illness, which obliged him to suspend work, and, 
after ten months’ service of the congregation, compelled 
him to seek an indefinite respite. He returned only to 
say farewell to his friends, and died July 12, 1867, A 
successor in the pastorate of Hyde Park Church writes: 
‘His work was briel, but effective in lifting the little 
“church into life and making it ready for usefulness. 
‘+ Those who were its members, when Mr. Averill was the 
‘* pastor, still speak of him with the warmest affection, and 
“all bear testimony to his simple and earnest piety and 
“the habitual carefulness of all his pulpit preparations.” 

Such an outline, although inadequate, is enough to show 
that in later life Mr. Averill continued to develope the 
qualities which marked his college career. They were 
his moral and religious qualities that shone. Thorough, 
honest, gentle, modest, reverent—his strong and well- 
trained mind was less conspicuous than his ripening good- 
ness. Administering all his public trusts with a fidelity 
and an honor above suspicion, he was recognised in retire- 
ment as a pure man and a true Christian. 

1875. 
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SAMUEL BURNHAM, 
Obi? 1873, 


By Cnartes E. Frreu. 

SAMUEL BURNHAM was born in Rindge, New Hamp- 
shire, February 21, 1833, and died in North Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, June 22, 1873. 

He came of an industrious, educated and God-fearing 
stock—of the best New England ancestry. His grand- 
father was Deacon Samuel Burnham,—* a man,” says Dr, 
Harris, of Dunbarton, “ of sound judgment and tenacious 
“memory . . . kind to the poor and a friend of man- 
“kind = = 2 One ‘of the main pillars of the church,” 
To him were born thirteen children, and, of the seven 
sons, four had a collegiate education, Two became 
ministers, viz: the Rey. Dr. Abraham Burnham, for 
forty-two years pastor at Pembroke, N. H., and the Rey. 
Dr. Amos W. Burnham, the father of Samuel, who was 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1815, was ordained pastor 
at Rindge in 1821, remained as such until Kis retirement 
in 1867, and died in 1871... He was @ man of eminent 
purity of character, an accurate and a profound scholar, 
and, during his long pastorate, retained the unwavering 
respect and love of his people. The mother of Samuel, 
whose maiden name was Tirzah Kimball, is still living, at 
the age of eighty-one, with her sole surviving child, Mrs. 
A. B. Haywood, in Keene, N. H. There were four chil- 
dren who reached adult years, but Samuel was the only 
son. The persuasion of a Christian home and the inspi 
ration of mountain scenery united in moulding his char- 
acter. Rindge is in a hill country, In Burnham's own 
language: ‘* Beyond the line of hills, Kearsage rises in 
‘silent majesty against the clear blue sky. Along the 
‘east the range of the New Ipswich hills, Far off to 
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‘the south, Wachusett rears high its rounded top; and in 


: ‘* Mountains skirts the horizon.’ 


: He was fitted for college at therncageaaies stn New;lps; . . 
wich and Francestown and enteredsWifliais- att p6¢) bee oe 
ginning of Freshman year. During his college residence, , 
he was a conscientious student and a genial companion, 
He was especially prominent, for an under class man, in 
the Philologian Society, and, after he left, evinced his 
interest in college affairs by a number of poetical contri- 
butions to the ‘* Quarterly,’ over the signature of **Quiz.” 
In an address in the summer of 1873, before the college 
fraternity, of which both were members, Dimmock thus 
speaks of Burnham, and the circumstances that constrained 
; him to abandon his college course: ‘I recollect so well, 
‘that, on the morning before Freshman year began, he 
‘‘was brought by an acquaintance to my room; and our 
‘friendship was then commenced, and has continued un- 
‘“Cinterruptedly all these years, For two years, he was 
‘with us, strong in bordy, earnest in his thought, faithful 
; to all duty, affectionate to bis friends, bright and playful 
‘tin spirit—the wit of our society and our class. He was 
‘*the same then that he was when | last saw him in my 
“study, less than a month ago, the true soul, that from 
‘the beginning of college life needed no change, only 
“erowth; and how he grew. At the end of Sophomore 
‘year, a painful and wasting and depressing disease came 
‘ton, In Junior year, he came back to us, but only to 
“arrange for a final departure from college, in search of 
‘strength ina more genial clime. He was so weak that 
‘he walked with difficulty ; but his spirits were as bright 
‘as ever, and his wit as joyous and free’’ Thus Burn- 
ham left college, afflicted with a grievous malady, from 
which he was to suffer more or less intensely during the 
: remainder of his life; but the trustees, appreciating his 
scholarly attainments, conferred upon him the degree of 
- bachelor of arts, in 1858, and restored him to the roll of 
the class. 


am 
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Upon leaving college, he journeyed south for his health 
—always with him an elusive pursuit,—and gained suffi- 
cient siimulus:to permit him to act fora time as a teacher 
in Rindge, and afterward as principal of the High Schaol 
in Amberst; “Mass — in 1857, he went to Boston and 
soen became engiged in literature, which was to be 
his life-work. It is doubtful whether or not he had fixed 
upon his profession, when he made his change of resi- 
dence, but immediate opportunities for employment as a 
writer and his literary tastes, already highly developed, 
determined his career, From the first he had plenty to 
do, and was happy in doing. He was a busy man, whose 
talents were in constant request, with fair remuneration 
for their exercise. Part of his work was of momentary 
significance,—brief sketches and editorials in the journals 
with which he was connected—but the larger portion was 
the result of patient research and careful elaboration and 
is Of permanent consequence in the various lines to which 
it wasdeyoted, In due time came deserved recognition, 
the refined associations of the lettered town, the home 
where culture was enthroned, and the serene enjoyments 
of domestic life. 

His activity was incessant and his productiveness im- 
mense—almost marvelous. His first regular work, a his- 
tory of East Boston, was undertaken at. the instance of 
General Sumner, and, through his faithful labors, ex- 
panded into a volume of six or seven hundred pages. He 
was subsequently employed by the Boston Tract Society, 
for which he wrote several small volumes on Natural His- 
tory. He contributed many articles, chiefly biographical, 
to the first edition of Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 
He wrote the sketches of Governor Andrew and Charles 
Sumner for ‘‘ Massachusetts in the War.’ He prepared 
many papers for the New England Historic, Genealogical 
Society, to membership in which he was admitted May 
16,1857. Shortly before his death he supervised a full 
edition of the works of Charles Su mner, the senator giving 
him the largest latitude as to matters of style and taste. 
He lelt uncompleted a history of the Old South church ot 
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Boston, upon which he had been engaged for several 
months. For two years he was one of the editors of the 
** Congregationalist,’ and, in 1869, he became one of the 
editors and proprietors of the ‘Congregational Quar- 
terly,” tor which, until his death, he wrote leading articles, 
but also had charge of the department of literary review, 
which gained a wide reputation for the accuracy, vigor 
and candor of its criticisms. The foregoing, however, 
comprehends but a part of his work and that, probably, 
the smaller part. As the Rey. Dr. Tarbox says of 
him: ‘That which should properly come under the 
‘thead of ‘Miscellaneous’ embraces really the burden 
‘‘of his work. Now he is at Lee & Shepard's, having 
*‘charge of ‘Oliver Optic’s Magazine,’ and serving as 
* literary critic for their publications. At the same time 
‘he is the literary editor or semi-editor of the * Watchman 
‘*and Reflector.’ Now he appears as Boston correspond- 
‘-ent for some distant newspapers, the ‘ Christian Union,’ 
‘the ‘ New York Publishers’ Weekly’ and others. Now 
‘fhe is a correspondent from abroad for Boston papers, 
‘the ‘Journal’ and the ‘ Advertiser.’ He contributes to 
*the ‘Springfield Republican? and the * Riverside Mag- 
*‘azine. Now he is writing extended poems for college 
**commencements, or the anniversaries of literary societies 
‘and associations, or shorter ones for the newspapers, or 
‘for the annual meetings of the Williams alumni in 
‘* Boston.” His poems at Williams, at Madison, and at 
the University of Vermont, deserve specific mention for 
their keen wit and genuine poetic fervor, 

The record is one of supreme consecration, of sustained 
industry and of real achieyement, which has rarely been 
paralleled. Proficient in all the departments he essayed, 
he excelled in those of criticism and biography. If he 
was not what the world calls a genius, he had, at. least, 
the genius of work, And, he accomplished so much, 
under the constraint of physical ailments, at all times en- 
ervating and sometimes causing exquisite pain. The final 
attack was sudden and of short duration, but it was, as his 
sister writes, ‘‘the result of twenty years of suffering and 
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“disease.” But through these years his Spirit triumphed 
over bodily infirmities, To his tenacity of will and cheer- 
fulness of disposition must be attributed the fact that his 
span of life embraced even two-score years. His was a 
singularly sunny nature. He made light of his afflictions 
and looked upon the bright side of all things. Good will 
to others bubbled always in him. It Was i him a well- 
spring of joy. He had a playful humor, which, +however, 
never betrayed itself offensively or cruelly, He carried 
through life the enthusiasms of his youth, and they are 
Precious treasures which men drop too often by the way- 
side. His gracious temperament was the antidote to the 
poison that coursed his veins. And then, so buoyant in 
himself, he was made more buoyant by the religion he 
professed. He clung to the Puritan faith, vindicated it 
with his pen, joined in its devotional exercises and was an 
officer of an orthodox Congregational church; but with 
him that faith had nothing in it of asceticism or of cant. 
Mis trust was in the Father, and he illustrated it in the 
beauty and in the purity of his life. As his pastor says: 
“Tt put no clamps upon his nature, except as a guard 
“from wrong doing.” When he was tuld that he could 
not probably recover, he Was startled, but immediately 
Said, with his habitual serenity: ‘et is all right,’ and, 
With a smile upon his face, he passed over the dark river 
to the fair shore beyond. 

Mr. Burnham was married to Mrs. Martha N. Clarke, 
of Franklin, Mass., February 22, 1865, and soon after 
bought and furnished a modest house in North Cambridge, 
They who were Privileged to visit him there speak, not 
only of the rare domestic happiness he experienced, but 
also of the taste and culture displayed in the adornment 
of his home, Choice Works of art graced the Walls, and 
his library was large and well selected, being especially 
rich in poetry, history and general literature. The Pic- 
ture is an attractive one, and we may be grateful that the 
closing years of our class-mate were so joyous to him, and 
we think of him pleasantly, as, at the last, 

“Dead he lay among his hooks, 

1881. The peace of God Was in his looks.” 
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AUGUSTUS CHANDLER. 


Obit? 18S, 


Aucusrus CHANDLER was born in Woodstock, Con- 
necticut, December 1, 1830, and died in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, March 26, 1880. He was the youngest of nine 
boys,sons of an industrious farmer. After receiving his 
preparatory education, he entered college at the beginning 
of Freshman year, and was graduated with the class. He 
was assigned a place on commencement stage, but was 
excused from speaking. He received the degree of mas- 
ter of arts in course. After graduation, he entered An. 
dover Theological Seminary, from which institution he 
was graduated in 1859. He preached in Lempster, N. H. 
three years, in Saxton’s River, Vt. one year, in Strafford, 
Vt. three years, and in West Dummerston, Vt., one year 
anda half, He was obliged to resign his last pastorate on 
account of failing health. He then followed various occu- 
pations, mainly that of a book agent, until the spring of 
1875, when he became editor and proprietor of the Ver- 
mont **Record and Farmer,’ at Brattleboro, in which 
connection he remained until his death. He was married, 
in 1860, to: Miss Lucy I. Lord, who with three children 
survived him. 

From the funeral discourse by the Rev. Geo. E. Martin. 
at the Center Congregational church, on Easter Sunday, 
1880, the following extracts are taken : 

‘‘ For nearly nine years, in different fields, our departed brother toiled with 
love for Christ and his fellow men, Knowing what I do of his later life among 
us, I can casily believe that those years were conscientiously devoted to the 
Master's service, and had I the power to reveal to you and myself the hidden 
history of his ministrations, I am sure we should read some lessons of sturdy 
endurance for the truth’s sake, many instances of patient toil and Christ-like 
aiding for others, which might make us think very poorly of our Christian for- 
titude, patience or helpfulness. 

“Tn 1875, the Vermont ‘Record and Parmer’ was bought by him, and that 
year he assumed its editorial chair. To this position he brought good scholar- 
ship, which was yery patent to every intelligent reader of his paper. The quiet- 
ness of the outward man often belies the vigor of inward life. This was very 
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true in the case of our late editor, If you have never taken the pains to analyse 
his published articles, you may be astonished to find that the quiet, unostenty- 
tiows man, whose outward life has been familiar to you, wielded at all times a 
clean and vigorous pen, free not only from newspaper ribaldry, but almost entirely 
devoid of literary errors, ‘There were always a conciseness and terseness in the 
editorials of the ‘Record’ under Mr. Chandler's management. As an instanve 
of this T might refer you to the article on Usury, in the issue of March If, 1880, 
and this isa selection at random, I need only eall your just attention to the 
printed articles themselves to substantiate my statement thar their writer exer 
cised in his position good scholarly and literary judgment and Christian charity, 

“Mr. Chandler was a member of the order of Grangers, and among them 
he showed himself the same careful thinker and true gentleman as in the other 
phases of his life. Iam glad to see so many of his friends of the Grange here 
to pay their last respects to the mémory of their comrade. [is said sometimes 
that societies and orders have no souls, I cannot think this can be true in your 
case, for your presence here demonstrates the contrary, and I trust the example 
of the honest and manly life now ended for earth may wield a large influence 
over you as members of an order which he once honored. On the morrow you 
will go aboat your varied duties, and soon under warmer skies will be tilling 
your fields. making ready for the harvest time. Am I wrong in thinking that 
some of you at least will do your appointed tasks better because of the inciting 
memory of your conscientious and faithful brother, who has entered into the 
joys and joined in the songs of God's ‘ Harvest Home’? 

“Concerning the character of such a man as Mr. Chandler very much in 
eulogy can be said, more than the present time will allow, His was a life emi- 
nently éru/i/u/ and by this term I mean honest in its broadest and truest 
sense. Our departed brother was eminently a fatient man. His was not the 
false humility of inertness, but the true Strength of braye burden-bearing. 
Eminently cherifab/e was our friend, He was braye in the defense of his prin- 
ciples, even when such courage cost him needed patronage, He was of clean 
hands and a pure heart. We know that our friend loved God and His creatures; 
that, under constant anxiety, he possessed’ the joy of a saving belief in the 
Savior; that the peace passing comprehension was in a great measure his: we 
Know he was especially long suffering and gentle in his daily walk and conyer- 
sation ; that, while he was brave in defending the truth, he bore much for the 
truth’s sake, meekly ; that in the special and general sense he was temperate: 
we know that his faith carried him triumphantly over the last river. 

“T cannot call him great, as the world counts greatness, I cannot in truth 
place before his name any high-sounding earthly appellation, T cannot call him 
by a military title; yet he was greater than a taker of cities, for he conquered 
himself, I cannot write the grave prefix Hon,—too often a miserable mockery 
—before his name ; yet God has honored him with eternal life and a membership 
in the royal family of the skies. No, T cannot call him, in an earthly sense, 
great or fortunate; but I can do better than to place him in the ranks of the 
world’s mighty, for, in declaring that he was a consistent follawer of Jesus, the 
Christ, I rejoice ta number him among God's trie and braye, Worldly power 
will decay with the hastening years, but they who haye put their trust in’ crea- 
tion’s King shall eternally shine in His Kingdom, 
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WESLEY FRANCIS COATES. 


WESLEY FRANCIS COATES, son of Allen and Roxa 
Coates, was born in the town of Manchester, Ontario Co., 
N. Y., July 14, 1829. His preparation for college was 
made at Alfred and Macedon Academies, the Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary and the Palmyra Athenaeum. He 
entered college as a Freshman and was graduated with the 
class. He received the degree of master of arts in 
course. 

After leaving college he read law at Owego, N. Y., in 
the office of Col. Nathaniel W. Davis and the Hon, Gilbert 
C. Walker—the latter being his class mate during a por- 
tion of the college course and afterward well known as 
governor of Virginia and representative in congress. Mr. 
Coates was admitted to the bar and pursued the practice 
of his profession for some years, but continued ill health, 
following a severe run of typhoid fever, constrained him 
to abandon it, in 1861, and to resort to agricultural pur- 
suits. He has been, for the last twenty years, a farmer in 
his native town, in connection with which he is a dealer in 
agricultural implements. 

He was married to Asenath L. Campbell, July 7, 1877, 
and has the, following children: Hattie Cozetta, born 
April 20, 1878; Allen Wesley, born July 11, 1879; and 
Gertrude Louisa, born November 29, 1881. Coates writes 
in the kindliest terms of his life at Willams, and says: 
‘* Every member of my class is indeed very dear to me, 


““as members of the same family should ever be to each 
Sothern? 


- 
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DANIEL DEWEY. 


DANIEL Dewey, the eldest son of the Hon. Daniel” 
N. and Eliza Hubbell Dewey, was born in Williamstown, ” 
Mass., March 3, 1834. His father was graduated at Yale, 
in the class of 1820, became a prominent lawyer and jurist 
in Western Massachusetts, and was, for many years, a 
trustee and the treasurer of Williams College. Daniel 
was prepared for college at the school of Benjamin F, 
Mills—afterward the Greylock Institute—and at Williston — 
Seminary, Easthampton. He entered Williams as a Fresh- 
man, in the fall of 1851, and remained through the course. 
The subject of his commencement oration was ‘* Mormon. 
ism.” 

After graduation, he studied law, in his father’s office in 
Williamstown and at the Harvard law school, commencing 
practice in his native town and continuing therein until 
1864. From 1864 until 1868, he was engaged in building: 
a woolen mill between North Adams and Williamstown, 
and in manufacturing cloths. Since 1868, he has lived al 
Newton, Mass., and been engaged in the wool commission 
business as a member, first in the firm of Harding, Gray 
and Dewey, and recently in that of Gray, Dewey, Gould 
& Co., at No. 169 Congress street, Boston. Dewey wasa 
member of the lower house of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, from Williamstown, in 1864 and 1865, and was secre: 
tary and acting treasurer of Williams College from 1859 
to 1864. He received the degree of master of arts in 
course. 

He was married to Miss Mary A. Adams of Chelmsford, 
Mass., April 28, 1864, and has had the following children, 
all of whom are living: Sarah B., born July 5, 1865; Dan- 
iel, Jr., born September 29, 1868; and Percy and Marjorie, 
twins, born May 29, 1879. Dewey writes that he ‘has 

- ** been reasonably successful in accumulating property and. 
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‘is now in all regards comfortably and happily situated in 
‘* Newton, seven miles from Boston, where also his mother 
** and sister reside. Thus far life has been very pleasant. 
** No great sorrow has overtaken him. Although much 
‘*hard work has been done, life has not been a constant 
‘struggle. If there is no great achievement to record, 
“there is no great failure to mourn.” 


WILLIAM REYNOLDS DIMMOCK, 
Obiit 1878. 


By CHARWES EB. Fircu. 


At the meeting of the class in 1880, at Williamstown, 
the Rey. Dr. Adams read a sketch of Dr. Dimmock which 
in fidelity to detail, in study of character, and in tendeér- 
ness of feeling, has rarely been excelled in memorial trib- 
utes. It is to be regretted that the absence of Dr. Adams 
in Europe prevents the reproduction of his paper here. I 
shall attempt little more than the mere statement of facts, 
adding such extracts from the memorial volume published 
since his death as seem to be appropriate. 

WILLIAM REYNOLDS DIMMocK, the youngest son of 
William and Emily Reynolds Dimmock, was born in Fal- 
mouth, Mass., February 25, 1835. His father was a cap- 
tain in the United States navy, and died whilst the son was 
in his infancy, The mother made her home in Boston, 
and Dimmock was educated in the Latin School in that 
city, under Dr. Francis Gardner. He entered college at 
the beginning of Freshman year, and was graduated with 
the class. The subject of his commencement oration was 
** Esthetic Culture.’ He received the degree of master 
of arts in course, 

After graduatibn he spent one year in the Harvard Law 
School, a year in teaching in the Quincy Grammar School 
in Boston, and, after traveling for several months in Europe, 
he entered upon the study of the law in the office of Chand- 
ler & Shattuck, and was, in due season, admitted to the 


Suffolk bar, His inclinations, however, led him to embrace 
teaching as a profession, and, in 1862. he became sub. 
master in the Boston Latin School, where he remained for 
six years. In 1868, he was appointed Lawrence professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature in his Alma Mater, 
Four years of brilliant success asa teacher, with theadmi. | 
ration and love of all his classes, were here awarded him, — 
He then resigned, largely impelled thereto by poignant — 
domestic affliction. Upon retiring from his chair, the . 
; 
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trustees of the college conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws. In 1872, he assumed charge of the Adams 
Academy, at Quincy, Mass., an institution which, that 7 
year, began its being, upon the funds left for that purpose ; 
by the will of President Jobn Adams. In this capacity he 


became conspicuous as an educator, whether the growth : 


of the academy in numbers, the exalted standards of - 
scholarship there ordained and maintained, or the manly 
and refined influences which filled the very atmosphere, are 
considered. In an article in Scribner's Magazine, Horace) 
E. Scudder gave the public glimpses of the methods that 
obtained at Quincey, and, in common with many compe 
tent judges, classified it as among the best training 
schools in the country. .In 1877, Dr. Dimmock was 
elected, almost unanimously, by the alumni, a trustee ol 
Williams College, and many of his friends looked conf: 
dently forward to the time when he would be chosen its 
president. During the last two years of his life, he was 
one of the committee to award the prizes in Greek for the 
Intercollegiate Association. He was stricken down in the 
full lush of his manhood and in the midst of his usefulness: 
He died March 29, 1878. , 
Dr. Dimmock was a born teacher. He was equipped 
for his calling. Not Arnold of Rugby, nor Taylor of An 
dover, nor Gardner of Boston, was more devoted to his 
calling, nor more informed with its spirit, than was he. 
He made men as well as scholars, He was of the noblest 
presence. Thus, in part, he imposed the respect of his 
pupils; but, more than this, he sympathised with their 
aims and directed their energies, He led them by love. 
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He was a Christian without cant,—a hearty, true-souled 
man, He was not insensible to the beauties of nature and 
the graceful pleasures of social intercourse, but he was 
ever stirred by the truest impulses and was faithful to the 
worthiest ends. He was genial always, and yet always 
dignified. Courteous toall, he was steadfast in his friend- 
ships, charitable, helpful, brave. Those of us who were 
present at the class reunion, in 1875, will not forget how, 
after the lapse of years, we were drawn toward Dimmoack, 
as we found him so bright, so cheerful and so sympathetic. 
His funeral was attended by an immense concourse at 
Quiney, and Dr. Adams preached the discourse. Shortly 
afterward a memorial yolume was published, containing the 
sermon of Dr, Adams, and tributes from Horace E. Seud- 
der, in the ‘‘ Boston Advertiser’; Horace P. and Parker 
GC, Chandler, in the ** Boston Transeript’’; Charles Francis 
Adanis, in the ** Nation’*; F. N. Zabriskie, in the ** Chris- 
tian Intelligencer’’; George William-Curtis, in ‘* Harper's 
Weekly’; Charles E. Fiteh, in the ** Rochester Democrat 
and Chronicle,’ and Charles A. Stoddard, in the ** New 
York Observer,” together with the minutes of the Boston 
Latin School Association, the Massachusetts eachers’ 
Association, the Trustees of Williams College, the Wil- 
liams Alunini Association and the Sigma Phi Society, 1 
take the following extracts from the sermon of Dr. Adams: 
“For many years, he whose remains lie before us has been to me a [riend, 
tried, faithful, loying, and’ one of my best beloved in turn; in spirit and in 
habit, my brother. We first met a5 Freshmen at college. He was then a beau- 
tiful boy, bright in mind, sunny in temper and better drilled than most of us in 
the preparatory studies. Ile has lived one of the manliest of men; I would 
say one of the kingliest, but that I think that word manliness means kingliness 
when used in any high and worthy sense, He had a clear mind, energised by 
a distinct, strongly marked and intense personality. He had quick sensibilities, 
warm and strong affection. He could not be cold, as some men are, and his 
love was as true and generous as it was feryent. It could bear strains, could 
bear separation and silence; it was none the less hearty because of differences 
of temperament and opinion, Ile had a tough, persistent will; for months 
past, he has gone weary to school; through the day, has been yigorous and 
genially intense in his work, giving to his pupils, I presume, no sign of weari- 
ness ; has gone home and answered the inquiry of affection by the words, ‘I 
am se tired,’ and has spent no small part of every night in the agony of rheu- 
matic torture. He had high aims, and was nobly ambitious for ideal ends. 
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“ For his work as teacher of boys he had unnsual gifts, He revered Arnold; 
for years, Stanley's Life of Arnold was a fayorite book. He revered Dr. 
Francis Gardner, and to both these men he gladly confessed himself indebted, 
take charge of 
@ New enterprise, to generate a spirit, to establish traditions, Practically to fount! 
an institution, Tt boré.one of the most honored names in our country’s history; 
but no name could Rive success without ability of the first class in. practleal 
administration, In five years, the Academy has taken rank second to no other; 
its pupils haye come from Boston and from the remotest states of the union, 
Because of the recognised renius of the Master applications were made in ene 
barrassing numbers for the admission of boys confessedly hard to train, opon 
whom other teachers had tried their skill in vain, + + He won love 
and at the same time inspired awe in an Gnusual degree: he had remarkable 
Power to get the largest amount of work from his pupils with the greatest will 
ingnéss of enthusiasm, 

“AS a Christian, he was lowly in temper, and simple as a child, His 
Prayers were noticeable for the exceeding simplicity of Spirit and petition, He 
believed in Prayer; that through the channels of personal intercourse the 
heavenly Father SIVES grace to His human children, According to the least as 
well as the greatest of their needs. [His piety was not obtrusive; he had no cant} 
he was broadly, nobly tolerant, not with the vaunted liberality of indifference, 
but from real insight. Wor the technicalities of theological opinions he cared 
little » he once humorously told me that in his Sunday afternoon sermons to his 
boys there was no theology which T Would be able to recognise. Tam sure that 
the sermons were all underlaid by clear and earnest convictions of religious 
fruth, while in aim he wisely made his address to the primary religious sent 
ments, .  , He died prematurely, worn out by overwork, In years, 
he was in the early prime of vigorous manhood } in actual physical condition, 
as one of his Physicians told me ; he was a man of sixty, After long tossings 
of delirium, the end came with Sentle breathings as of a child's slumber. We 
hardly knew when he was gone, TL mourn not for him. T mourn for the loss to 
the cause of education of one Whose intellectual drill Was most yigorous, and 
Ss, . In the bereavement of the dear 

Aa profoundly sympathise, But in Tespect to him the 
lines of Tennyson come to mind; 


*T trust he lives in Thee, and there 
‘T find him Worthier to be loved.) " 


Dr. Dimmock Was married jn Alton, Illinois, May 30, 
1860, to Caroline Elizabeth Dimmock, who died August 
19, 18609, leaving a daughter, Emily Reynolds, born at 
Brighton, Mass., November 8, 1862, and a son, Edward 
Reynolds, born in Williamstown, April 7; 1869, who died 
March 13, 1870. His wife and son are buried in the col- 
lege cemetery at Williamstown, 
noW venerable mother are living, 
1881, 


His daughter and his 
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CYRUS MORRIS DODD. 


Daniel Dodd, the progenitor of the American branch 
of the Dodd family, appears in Branford, Conn., in 1646, 
but emigrated from England, probably between 1630 and 
1640. His children went to Newark, New Jersey, among 
the first settlers of that town, and their descendants have 
nearly all been Jerseymen, TVhe ‘* Dodd Genealogy” 
says ‘* It would appear that of the adult members of the 
“Dodd family, about one in fifteen belong to the three 
“learned professions. Certainly, the family has furnished 
“more than its proportion of men of superior talent and 
**education. But it is a still greater honor to the family 
that, as a general rule, it has maintained, during two 
‘*centuries, the old Puritan characteristics of piety and 
*‘morality, of energy and thrift, of honesty and benevo- 
‘lence which distinguish so honorably the best of the 
© Pilorim fathers of New England.” 

The mother of Cyrus Morris Dopp was a Harrison, 
also a New Jersey family, but he was born in Broadalbin, 
New York, November 19, 1826, Hespent the first years of 
his life in that state. Upon his tenth birth-day, he went to 
Bloomfield, N. J., where he spent his boyhood and pre- 
pared for college in its academy. His father was ambi- 
tious to give him a good education, and one of his earliest 
recollections is of standing between the paternal knees, 
with slate and pencil in hand; but he was obliged in part 
to earn his own schooling. His earliest ambition was to 
become a teacher. The impulse thereto was in him, and 
it was stimulated by his observation of imperfect methods 
and results. He began that which has proved to be his 
life-work, at the age of seventeen: In 1845, he entered 
the Sophomore class in Williams college. He was pre- 
pared for the Junior class, at Princeton, to which all of his 
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family and friends had gone or were going; but the hills 
of Williamstown and Dr. Hopkins were attractions too 
Strong to resist. He staid but a year and then left, again 
to teach, in New Jersey and Maryland, for several years, 
He returned to college and joined the class of "55, at the 
beginning of the third term of Junior year, and was grad- 
uated. He was assigned the mathematical oration at com- 
mencement, but was excused from Speaking, as he was 
absent teaching in Salem, New Jersey. He received the 
degree of master of arts in course. 

He remained in Salem two years, and from there he 
went to New Brunswick, where he taught one year. He 
then entered the Presbyterian Seminary, at Alleghany 
City, Penn., where he staid a year and a half, teaching 
about half the time, and writing editorials to assist him in 
his studies. He then received and accepted a call to the 
chair of Latin in Jefferson college, at Canonsburg, Penn, 
In this he was faithful to his aucestral line, as it had em- 
braced at least six professors in colleges, and all of them 
professors of mathematics. As Dr. Holmes says that he 
has a high respect for a man of genius plus the mathe- 
matics, so Dodd was glad to think that he was plus some- 
thing else; but he came to the mathematics pure and 
simple at last. He remained at Canonsburg, five years, 
and then went to the State University of Indiana, having 
the mathematics the first year, and Latin for two years 
more. In 1869, came the call to the chair of mathematics, 
in Williams, in which he has since remained, mechan- 
ics being added to his department in 1878. 

Professor Dodd was married to Mary C. Latham, of 
Williamstown, in 1857. He writes: “I have had no 
‘honors, but have the Satisfaction of feeling that my lite 
“has not been useless. | have néver gone hungry; but 
“the Dodd motto, Zz copia cautus, has always amused me, 
“as I can boast neither of prudence nor plenty. My en- 
*‘joyment has been in books, and especially in poetry; for 
“tnathematics and poetry are akin. 1 esteemed it my 
‘highest honor that | had, in some degree, the friendship 
“of Bryant. No poetry comes amiss, but Bryant belongs 
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** more than any other to this region. My three daughters 
‘have inherited some love of learning and of poetry, and 
‘one, at least, a desire to teach. Some of our class know 
*¢of the house I have been building. 1 should be glad to 
‘have all find it. 


WILLIAM RICHARDS DOWNER. 
Obiit, ——? 

No member of the class of 1855 but remembers Downer 
most kindly, Innocent of wrong, unsophisticated in the 
ways of the world, in no sense brilliant, he was yet attract- 
ive by the very guilelessness of his bearing and the quaint- 
ness of hisspeech. WILLIAM RIcHARDS DOWNER was born 
in New York city, was prepared for college in New Jersey, 
entered Williams at the beginning of Freshman year and 
remained through the course. He was graduated with a 
respectable standing, the subject of his commencement 
oration being ‘The Political position of the American 
Pulpit.’ After graduation, he taught school for a few 
months in Orleans, Mass., went from there to Lowell, and 
then drifted out into the unknown. The last heard from 
him was by a short note dated Boston, March 6, 1856, in 
which he informed his mother that he was well and would 
write at length in a few days. He never fulfilled his 
promise. His fate is a profound mystery, never probably 
to be revealed in this world, but there can be small doubt 
that he has been dead many years. In the class report, 
dated January, 1857, Marsh says: ‘* Downer is the only 
“member of whose whereabouts I have been unable to 
‘“eet any trace, His brother and mother have had no 
‘tidings from him fora long time, Was in Lowell when 
“last heard from. Wrote me last February a letter from 
‘Orleans, Mass., where he was teaching. It may here- 
‘Safter be quite valuable, as it contains a minute and 
‘unique biography.” The letter to which the Secretary 
refers is herewith published. It is, as he says ** unique,” 
and will recall Downer to us better than any language of 
éulogy that another could employ. 


at two o'dock PM. x 
is suciiien death, inthe 


Ben. Franklin Was 3 printer’s drodge, and why Shouki I be afraid of a little 


Israel, had weight. T tried to be contented, but, alas! after twice running: 
Within a hair's breadth of losing my foothold on time and of being launched 


“Like all old Men, my guardian, the doctor, had his own Stereotyped ideas. 
Everything was Wrong that failed to forrespond with them. He determined to 
fit me for future usefulness ; so, in the spring, he said 1 must go back to car- 
Pentering.. This I was unwilling todo, The doctor told me, unless I went, I 


must choose another guardian. T did the latter and went to Elizabethtown to 


After my expulsion, I Spent 
After this penance, I was 


_—— 
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sent to Amboy, with a great deal of good advice, There I spent fiye months 
and oyer, on Greek and Latin, and then shipped for college, elated more by the 
idea that I should get rid of working at home and be considered as something of 
a gentleman, than that I should ever immortalise myself by any deep and exten- 
sive learning. But mere particulars of time and place are not so interesting as 
those of the life within. A man's thoughts on the broad questions relating to 
life’s end—what a source of entertainment they must afford to departed friends, 
if they can know them! Most biographies have but little significance, from the 
fact that they disclose very little truth, perhaps, with much falsehood. But I 
will not grow sentimental, The items which you request you shall have: x. P. 
©. address, Montrose, Susq. Co., Penn., care of David R. Downer, my brother. 
2. Lhave given, 3. No definite plans. 4. ‘Health? tolerable, 5. ‘ Married 
or about to be?’ J have been ‘about’ considerably during the last few months, 
but am still a candidate. Haye no rivals to snatch away the prize. Although T 
don’t allow myself to be so cynical as to scorn beauty, yet I agree with Solomon 
that ‘as a jewel in a swine's snout, so is a fair woman without discretion.’ 
“Now, Charlie, adieu, Write soon and at length, Yours, 
Wm. R, Downer. 


HANFORD ABRAM EDSON. 


HANFORD ABRAM Epson, the youngest son of Dr. 
Freeman and Mary Hanford Edson, was born in Scotts- 
ville, Monroe Co., N. Y., March 14, 1837, and is the 
youngest member of the class of 1855. His venerable 
father, now in his ninety-first year, is still engaged actively 
in his profession, and isa well known and skillful physician. 
Edson received his name from his maternal grandfather, 
Abram Hanford, one of the earliest settlers of Western 
New York. He acquired his preparatory education in 
the schools of his native village, and was especially fitted 
for college by N. A. Woodward, a graduate of Union. 
He entered our class, as a Sophomore, and was graduated, 
the subject of his commencement oration being, ‘* Forests.” 
He received the degree of master of arts, in course, and 
that of doctor of divinity, from Hanover college, in 1873. 

He spent the three years, after graduation, mainly as 
instructor in Greek and Mathematics in Geneseo Academy, 
Livingston County, New York. In September, 1858, he 
entered the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and 
remained in the institution fortwo years. Having studied 
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German, he went, in May, 1860, to Europe and was ma- 
triculated in the University of Malle, where he Save atten. 
tion especially to theolory and Philosophy, under the 
instruction of Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and Erdmann, 
After extensive tours in Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
France and England, he returned home. He was licensed 
10 preach by the Niagara Presbytery, October 29, 1861, and 
taok charge of the Presbyterian Church at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., where he remained until called to the pastorate of 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Indianapolis, Ind., 
Which began January 17, 1864. He transferred his 
services to the Memorial Presbyterian Church, in the 
Same city, April 4, 1873. Both these churches are large 
and flourishing, and Dr, Edson has been mainly instru. 
mental in erecting handsome edifices for each, 

Dr. Edson has been the recipient of many ecclesiastical 
honors, In 1873, he represented the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in the National Congregational 
Council in New Haven, Connecticut and, in 1878, he 


was commissioned to the same duty before the General 


Council of the Reformed Episcopal Church in Newark, + 


New Jersey, He has written largely for the press, and is 
the author of Various magazine articles and published ser. 
mons and_ addresses, Among the latter may be mentioned: 


Commencement Address at McLean Institute, 1864; Com- | 


nucement Address before the Theological societies of 
Marietta College, 1867; Address at the Dedication of the 


Library and Chapel of Wabash College, 1872: Commence. 


ment Address before the Theological societies of Hanover 


College, 1873; Semi-Centennial Address before the Synods 
of Indiana, 1876. His Thanksgiving sermon, November 
26, 1868, is said to have given special impulse to the estab- 
lishment of the Indianapolis Public Library, 

r. Edson was married, July 16, 1867, to Helen M,, 
daughter of William O, Rockwood, Esq., of Indianapolis, 
and has had the following children; William Freeman, 
Mary, Hanford Wisner, Elmer Rockwood, Helen Mar 


2 Catherine Moore, Of these, the tour last named are 
iving, 
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WALTER EDWARDS, Jr. 


WALTER EDWARDS, Jr., the son of Walter and Sarah 
Edwards, was born in the city of New York, February 5 
1834. He was fitted for college at private schools in SE 
York and at the academy in Fairfield, Connecticut. He 
entered Williams at the beginning of Freshman year, and 
was graduated with the class. The subject of his com- 
mencement oration was ‘** Dungeons of the Revolution.” 
He received the degree of master of arts in course. 

After graduation, he studied law in New York for oue 
year, and then spent a year at the Yale College Law 
School. He was admitted as an attor ney and counselor in 
New York, in November, 1857, and immediately began 
practice, in which he has since been engaged. He is now 
the senior member of the firm of Edwards, Odell and Van 
Volkenburgh, at 120 Broadway, New York. Edwards is 
exceedingly brief in his answers to questions, but he is 
understood to have an extensive and lucrative law busi- 
ness, and is prominent in the church with which he is 
connected and in social circles. 

Mr. Edwards was married, in October, 1863, to Camilla, 


daughter of the Hon. William H. Leonard, Justice of the 


Supreme Court of the state of New York, and has had 
the following named children: Camilla L., born October 
23, 1864, and died April, 1866; Alice, born June 11, 1868; 
Henry L., born October 14, 1870; and Hetty de Forest: 
born March 18, 1879. 


CHARLES ELLIOTT FITCH. 


CHARLES ELLIoTT Fircu, the eldest son of Thomas 
Brockway and Ursula Elliott Fitch, was born in Syracuse, 
N. Y., where, for fifty years, his father was a prominent 
merchant and banker, December 3, 1835. His mother 
was a sister of Charles L. Elliott, the well known artist, 


SO 
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after whom he was named. He is in the eighth gen. 
eration from the Rey. James Fitch, a Congregational 
clergyman, who emigrated to America, and settled in 
Norwich, Conn., in 1638. He was prepared for college 
in the select schools of Syracuse and at the Alger 
Institute, Cornwall, Conn, He entered Williams at the 
beginning of Freshman year, and was graduated with the 
Class. The subject of his commencement oration was 
** Berkshire.’ 

After graduation, he Studied law, for a year, in Syracuse, 
and, in the fall of 1856, entered the Albany Law School, 
from which institution he was graduated, in February, 
1857. He practiced his profession, in Syracuse, until the 
Summer of 1864, when he 
vost Court established in Newbern, N. C., by General 
Butler, He retained this position until the court was dis- 
continued by General Grant, in May, 1865. He remained 
in Newbern, engaged in the practice of the law, un 
til December, 1865, when he returned to Syracuse, In 
May, 1866, he became part Proprietor and editor-inchiel 
of the * Syracuse Daily Standard,” a connection which 
he retained until the summer of 1873, when he went abroad 
for his health, Ip November of that year, he was inyited 
to and accepted the editorship of the + 
crat and Chronicle,” 
holder in that paper, 
conferred upon him the 
honoris. 

Mr, Fitch, although alw 
tics, has been reluctant to 


Rochester Demo- 
and is still the editor of and a stock- 
In 1875, the Syracuse University 
degree of master of arts pro causa 


ays actively interested in poli- 
accept political preferment while 
Theronly offices he has held have 
a Syracuse ward, in 1861; Regent of 
the University of the State of New York, to which he 
Y the unanimous vote of the Repub- 
ature, in 1877; and Supervisor of the 
r the Tenth New York District, to 
appointed by President Hayes. He has 

been frequently a delegate to the New York State Repub- 
ions, Serving generally upon the committee 


Was appointed clerk of the Pro. * 


—— 
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on resolutions. He was also a delegate to the Republican 
National Convention, at Cincinnati, in 1876, and voted for 
Mr. Hayes on the decisive ballot. He has almost uni- 
formly acted with the anti-Conkling Republicans in state 
politics. He has been on the stump in nearly every cam- 
paign in New York, for the last twenty years. 

He has delivered many addresses upon the Fourth of 
July, Decoration Day and other special occasions, most of 
which have been printed. He has also been engaged often 
as a lyceum lecturer, Among his published addresses are 
the following: ‘‘ The National Problem.” Delphi, N. Y., 
July 4, 1861; ‘Union and Liberty,” Newbern, N. C., 
July 4, 1863; ‘* The Press of Onondaga,’’ Syracuse, Feb- 
ruary, 1868; **The Risks of Thinking,” at the annual 
convention of the Sigma Phi, University of Michigan, 
June 2, 1870; ‘The Limitations of Democracy,’’ Mara- 
thon, N.Y., July 4, 1871; ‘* Union and Unity,’’ Cortland, 
N. ¥., July 4, 1872; ‘‘American Chivalry,” Syracuse, 
May 30, 1874; ‘* Church and State’? at the annual 
meeting of the School Commissioners and Superintendents 
of New York, Rochester, December 29, 1875; ‘* National 
and [Individual Independence,” Skaneateles, N. Y., July 4, 
1876; ‘Education and the State,” at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association, Watkins, 
July 25, 1876; ** The Perils of Journalism,’’ at the Twenty- 
second Annual Convention of the New York Press Associ- 
ation, Syracuse, June 19, 1878; ‘The Meaning of the 
Flowers,’ Geneva, N. Y., May 30, 1879; and «Migration 
and Development,’ at the eighth annual festival of the 
Wyoming Pioneer Association, Silver Lake, August 5, 
1880. He also contributed an article on ‘* James A, Gar- 
field,’ to the October, 1880, number of the International 
Review. 

Mr. Fitch was married to Louise Lawrence Smith, in 
Syracuse, July 21, 1870, and has had the following chil- 
dren: Law#ence, born June 20, 1871; Elliott, born June 
30, 1876, died August 12, 1876; and Elizabeth LeBaron, 
born March 16, 1878. 
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JOHN FOOT. 
Obiit 1862, 


By Cuarces E. Frrcu. 


If an inscrutable mystery shrouds the fate of the gifted 
who early die, that fate is also invested with a peculiar 
charm. Although its reason be hidden, its compensation 
is apparent. If we wonder why faculties of mind and 
graces of heart have been Stayed in their development, 
when their promise was fairest, we may also speculate, 
without misgiving. as to the possibilities they compre 
hended. For those who have reached middle-age, there 
is the record of hopes unfulfilled, of opportunities neg. 
lected, of failures experienced. For those who pass 
away, just as life is opening before them, the record, 
although incomplete, is unsullied. In the very abruptnes 
of its ending is the Suggestion of the beauty and the sym 
metry which might have been disclosed. The shat 
tered column may reveal the grandest aspiration. It 
is with this controlling reflection, that I write of one 
whose virtues I esteemed, whose memory | cherish, who 
gave indications of high ability and usefulness in his pro: 
fession, and who sacrificed his life, while it was yet in the 
freshness of youth, in the service of his country. 

JOHN Foor, the son of the Hon, Samuel A. and Jane 
C. Foot, was born in the city of New York, April 30, 
1835. He was the eldest of a large family of children to 


whom the father, distinguished at the bar and on the 


bench, afforded the best educational advantages. His pre- 
liminary trainin 


& was obtained at the Grammar School of 
the University of New York, at an excellent classical 
school in Geneva, N, Y., whither his parents removed it 
1847, and at the Greylock Institute, in South Williams: 
town, Mass. He entered Williams College in September, 
1851, remained through the Course, and was graduated in 
August, 1855. [n college, he was a fair but not a brilliant 
Scholar, Supplementing the curriculum, however, with 
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more than the average amount of outside reading—princi- 
pally in history and English literature. His commence- 
ment oration on ‘The Earnest Man,” was a thought- 
ful effort. In his Senior year, he was quite promi- 
nent in the Philotechnian Society, filling various offices 
and becoming a precise, if not a Huent, debater. He left 
college, well disciplined and prepared to enter upon the 
study of the law, to which his tastes impelled and the 
position and associations of his father invited him, We 
remember him as a man of franlk speech, of unpretentious, 
yet engaging, address, with a kindly erecting and a help- 
ful hand for all. He was remarkable for his common-sense. 
There was nothing visionary in his composition. He 
tested all things by practical standards. He was an en- 
thusiastic sportsman, rejoiced in out-door exercise and was 
familiar with those secrets which nature unfolds only to 
her true worshipers. We formed no extravagant expec- 
tations concerning his future, but we were confident that 
he would do manfully whatever work should be assigned 
him, without hesitation and without ostentation. 

Upon leaving college, he studied law with William E. 
Curtis, Esq., in New York, and upon his admission to the 
bar, in December, 1856, opened an office at 106 Broadway. 
There I called upon him, whenever I was in the city, and 
was gratified to note his professional growth. Trusting to 
his own resources and researches, he, from the first, tried 
and argued his cases. thus gaining that assurance before 
the courts, for the lack of which many young lawyers of 
brilliant talents become disheartened and fail to command 
success. His practice was soon remunerative and his rep- 
utation assured; but already the seeds of the disease, to 
which he succumbed, had taken lodgment in his system. 
In the winter of 1859, whilst on a visit to his parents, he 
contracted a cold which, long disregarded, at last warned 
him that he must seek relief ina less trying climate than 
that of the Atlantic coast. In October, 1860, therefore, 
he suspended practice and, after traveling through the 
south, hunting over the prairies of the west, and residing 
for several months in Western Missouri, he determined to 
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resume his profession, in Minnesota, Early in the Spring 
of 1861, he made arrangements to open an office at Red 
Wing, in that state, and had been admitted as an attorney 
and counselor in his new home, when the attack upon 
Sumter, followed by the call of President Lincoln for yok 
unteers, gave direction to his patriotism and revealed to 
him a new path of duty. 

He began immediately to raise a company, and, on the 
gist of July, he was commissioned a captain in the second 
Minnesota regiment of infantry, His health, still delicate, 
might well have relieved him from military service, but 
with him, as with thousands of others, the call of his 
country was the supreme monitor to be obeyed unhesi- 
tatingly. His response was prompt and decisive. The 
regiment was sent to Kentucky, in October, 1861, and, on 
the 19th of January ensuing, participated with credit in 
the battle of Mill Spring. The exposures of the cam) 
and the fatigues of the march, previous to the battle, taxed 
his energies severely, but his spirit never quailed and his 
keen sense of honor forbade him to shrink from. trials 
which he believed were in the line of his duty. The fol 
lowing extract, from a letter written by a comrade, reyeals 
something of his self abnegation: * All knew his powers 
‘of endurance were being severely taxed on our march 
‘from Lebanon to the battle-ground, but his exuberance 
“of spirits lulled his friends in security, and, to a great 
“extent, quieted their anxiety. None knew (save one) 
‘how fast the poor man was failing, J watched over and 
“cared for him the best I could, and frequently told him, 
» this is killing you and you can never endure these exer- 
““* tions and hardships.’ But that man would have died 
‘in his tracks, marching on to battle, before he would 
zs have given up previous to the firht..? In this plain tes- 
tumony there is the soul of pathos, as in the devotion if 
emphasises there is the soul of heroism. 


Our struggle for 
nationality evoked many 


v3. heroisms and inspired many sac 
rifices, but I doubt that in the long record of these there 
shall be found heroism more exalted or sacrifice more 
Supreme than were exhibited by our friend and classmate, 
thus bearing death within and fronting death without. 
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But the end was near. Immediately after the conflict at 
Mill Spring, Captain Foot was detailed on recruiting ser- 
yice in Minnesota, but it soon became evident that even 
this duty was impossible to him. He, therefore, resigned 
his commission, on the 24th of February, 1862, and re- 
paired to his home in Geneva. He arrived there on the 
tst of March, in an extremely enfeebled condition. A few 
days of alternate hope and fear, upon the part of his rela- 
tives, and of fortitude and resignation, upon his own part, 
succeeded, until, on the 13th of March, he calmly and 
peacefully breathed his last. His death caused profound 
sorrow among those who knew him best, and was by all 
regarded as the termination of a most promising career. 
The letters of friends, the appreciation of legal and military 
associates, the eulogistic notices of the press, the tender 
tribute of his pastor, and, above all, the affectionate, yet, 
modest, memorial by his father, unite in acknowledgment 
of his talents and worth. Captain Foot was never married, 


1875. 


SAMUEL BAKER FORBES. 


SAMUEL BAKER ForseEs, the son of Nahum and Polly 
Davis Forbes, was born in Westborough, Mass., August 
t, 1826. His preliminary education was obtained at Wil- 
liston Seminary and under Mr. Wright, at Easthampton. 
He entered college from Ashland, Mass., at the beginning 
of the course, and was graduated with the class, He 
was assigned the Ethical Oration at commencement, his 
subject being ‘The Retributive Power of Conscience.” 

In the fall of 1855, he entered the middle class of the 
Theological Institute of Connecticut, at East Windsor Hill, 
and was graduated in 1857. Having been ordained, he 
was, on the 6th of October of the same year, installed as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Manchester, 
Conn. Being afflicted with neuralgia in the head, he was 
obliged, in about six months, to resign his charge. For 
seven succeeding years, he was a great invalid, being con- 
stantly under the care of a physician, and incapacitated 
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for mental labor. Early in 1863, he undertook the manu, 
facture of cabinet furniture, at Burrville, Conn., a business 
learned by regular apprenticeship, at Worcester, Mass, 
long before he had thought of a professional life. Some 
what improved in health, he removed his business to West 
Winsted, Conn., and continued it until October, 1878, 
when he abandoned it. During this time, although un 
able to engage in regular pastoral work, he was earnestly 
enlisted in church enterprises, including Sabbath School 
teaching and the occasional supply of pulpits in his neigh 
borhood. In 1878, he became prominent as a worker in 
the temperance cause, and, for three years, prosecuted it 
with the most gratifying results. The last of these years 
found him in the pulpit almost every Sabbath, with so 
many indications of restored health, thal he accepted a call 
to the Second Congregational Church of Rockville, Conn, 
over which he was installed March 30, 881. 

Mr. Forbes has been twice married: first, on Septem: 
ber 2, 1859, to Lucy L. Ellsworth, of East Windsor, who 
died June 23, 1863; and again to Cornelia Beardsley, of 
West Winsted, October 23, 1867. By his second wife, he 
has two children: Henry Stuart, born June 16, 1871; and 
Agnes Boyd, born February 17, 1873. In writing, Forbes 
sends ‘*Cordial greetings to my classmates—every one,” 


JOHN PURSEL HAIRE, 


Joan PurseL Hatre, son of Jacob and Susan Haire, 
was born in Elizabethtown, Hamilton County, Ohio, April 
25, 1831. He was fitted for college, at Cary’s Academy, 
College Hill, Ohio, and entered Miami University, as @ 
Freshman, and pursued his studies there through the first 
two years and a part of the third year of the course. He 
entered Williams, at the beginning of the third Junior 
term, in May, 1854, and was graduated with the class. 

He entered immediately upon theological studies, attend- 
ing Lane Seminary one year,— 1856-7, studying pri- 
vately one year—1857-8, spending half a year at Andover, 
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—185$, and finishing his course with one year at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York,—1858-9. After leay- 
ing the seminary, he preached four years at North Bend, 
Ohio, and Aurora, [nd., when his health failed, owing to 
nervous prostration from over-work. He then became 
engaged in the commission business, at Cincinnati, and so 
remained from 1863 until 1867. He removed to Wiscon- 
sin, in 1869, and, with restored health, took charge of a 
church at Fox Lake, and became, at the same time, prin- 
cipal of the female college there, remaining in both con- 
nections until 1863. He was then elected professor of 
Latin in Ripon College, filling the chair for two years. 
Since 1875, he has been principal of the classical academy 
at Janesyille. He has been a frequent contributor to the 
newspapers, on the social and political questions of 
the day. 

Professor Haire was married to Ellen Cilley, a graduate 
of Mt, Holyoke Seminary, and daughter of the Hon. 
Israel Bartlett, July 21, 1859, and has had the following 
children: Mary Bartlett, born in 1861, and graduated at 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary in 1881; Anna Roberta, born in 
1863, a member of the Junior class, Smith College; Nellie 
Bartlett, born in 1865; Emma Florence, born in 1867 and 
died February 6, 1881; and John, born in 1870 and died 
at the age of two months. Haire writes: ‘* Honors I 
‘have not sought, and, diverted from my vocation, by 
“reason of failing health, had they been following upon 
‘“my professional path, they would have missed me, when 
‘| turned aside to secular pursuits. Nor have circumstan- 
‘ces thrown me in the line of political office. I have, at 
“times, taken an active part in campaign work, especially 
‘last fall, in the election of our brother alumnus, James 
‘© A. Garfield, in my judgment, the one man in the nation 
‘for the place—as a scholar unequalled by any of his pre- 
‘“decessors; asa statesman superior to them all, Until 
this year, I had not met a class-mate, for twenty years, I 
“think, During a trip east, in April last, 1 met Marsh, 
‘* Forbes, Edwards, Savary and Ingalls, and bad exceed- 
“ingly pleasant visits with each. They all seem to have 
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* prospered, and wear their honors with the modest grace 
‘of true culture. I shall be glad to receive the report, 
“and to learn how a quarter of a century has dealt with 
“the class of *55. Eighteen, | believe, have finished they 
“work. The rest of us are growing old,’ 


JAMES GARLAND HAMNER. 


—_—— 


JAMES GARLAND Hamner, the son of the Rev. Dr 
James G. and Jane McElderry Hamner, was born in Bal. 
timore, Maryland, November 13, 1836. He was fitted for 
college at the private classical school of Prof. E. M. Top- 
ping, formerly of Princeton College, at Baltimore, and 
entered Williams at the beginning of Junior year. He 
Was graduated with the class, the subject of his com 
mencement oration being ** Paul Pry.” 

His theological studies were pursued at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York city, from which institution 
he was graduated in 1859. He was ordained to the min- 
istry, by the presbytery of the District of Columbia, in 
November, 1859. His residences since have been as fol- 
lows: Milford, Delaware, 1860-63, as pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church ; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from May, 
1864, to June, 1869, as pastor of the Wharton Street 
Church, which he organised, His health failing here, he 
took an entire rest for eight months, and at the end of that 
time accepted a call to the Mackenzie Church at Salisbury, 
Md., where he remained until December, 1872; from 
December, 1872, until December, 1874, he made his head- 
quarters at Wilmington, Del., while acting as Evan- 
gelist of the Synod of Baltimore ; during this time he 
Organised and built some thirteen churches in Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia; from December, 
1874, to October, 1875, he supplied the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Waterville, Oneida county, N. Y.; he 
then accepted a call to Calvary Presbyterian Church in 
Parkersburg, West Virginia, ovér which he still remains 
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as pastor. He received the degree of master of arts in 
course, from Williams, and that of doctor of divimity 
from Marietta College in 1880. He has written a number 
of newspaper articles, and a tract which was printed by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication of Philadelphia. 

Doctor Hamner was married, December 11, 1860, to 
Lucy, second daughter of Judge Nicholas Brewer, of 
Annapolis, Md., and has had children: James Garland, 
born December 28, 1861; William Lawrence, born Janu- 
ary 24, 1863, and drowned in the Ohio River, August 17, 
1878; Charles Sutherland, born August 19, 1865; Kate 
Brewer, born April 29, 1867; Jane McElderry, born 
October 12, 1868; and Emma Bush, born August 5, 1873. 
Hamner writes: ‘* My ministry has been almost wholly of 
‘+a missionary character,—carrying the sospel to the des- 
‘‘titute and building on my own foundations. 1 deliber- 
“ately chose to give it that direction when, in 1864, 1 
‘¢declined to be the assistant of the Rey. Albert Barnes, 
‘sin the First Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, and 
‘engaged in other work in that city. I can now say that 
“1 do not regret having made this choice. . . . Our 
‘yanks are thinning. May we, who remain, stand in our 
‘lot until the end.” 


PHINEAS WARRINER HITCHCOCK. 
Obiit, 1887, 


By JouHn JAMES [NGALLS. 


A man’s spiritual, intellectual and physical life is 
recorded in the battles he has fought, the orations he 
has pronounced, the poems he has written, the pictures he 
has painted, the creeds he has formulated, the forests 
he has felled, the fields he has cultivated, the home he 
has builded, the children he has begotten, the work he has 
done between life and death. The subtle alliance of mys- 
terious forces called human life, assembled we know not 


~ M., a lawyer in Omaha, twe 
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how, dispersed we know not whither, expends itself in 
passions, thoughts and deeds, in action and suffering, in 
strife and endurance, whose record is the true biography 
of the individual, and whose aggregate is the history of 
the race. Nothing is less important, though nothing is 
more indispensable to the biographer, than dates and 
names; so that I feel little embarrassment at the scant staf 
istical information Lam able to incorporate in this brief 
study of the life and character of our deceased classmate 
and friend, which I have been requested to prepare for the 
class of 1855. 

PHINEAS WARRINER HrrcHcock was born in New 
Lebanon, Columbia County, N. Y., November 30, 1831 
He entered Williams at the beginning of Freshman year 
and remained through the course. The subject of his com- 
mencement oration was * Our Filial Relation to England.” 
After graduation, he studied law in Albany and in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., removing, in 1857, to Omaha, in the then 
territory of Nebraska. He immediately engaged in active 
politics, and was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention that nominated Abraham Lincoln in 1860. 
Upon the accession to power of the Republican party, in 
1861, he was appointed United States Marshal, holding 
the position until his election as territorial delegate to the 
thirty-ninth congress, Upon the admission of his state, 
in 1867, he was appointed Surveyor-General of Nebraska 
and lowa, in which capacity he served until his election 
as United States Senator, for the term ending March 4, 
1877. Defeated in his aspirations for reélection, he 
devoted himself to business pursuits, in which he was 
engaged until a short time before his unexpected death, on 
the toth day of July, 1881. He was married, in 1858, to 
Annie M., daughter of Gilbert C. Monell, M, D., of 
Omaha, by whom he had three children: Grace, who 
died in 1880, at the age of eighteen, a few months after 
the sudden death of her mother; and two sons, Gilbert 
nty-two years of age, and 


John G., a youth of sixteen, who survive in double 


orphanhood. 


—— 
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Hitchcock's college career, while neither brilliant nor 
specially prophetic, was respectable both in deportment 
and study. He’ was quiet, shrewd, practical and saga- 
cious. He kept on the right side of the faculty and the 
students, and always looked out for the main chance, He 
maintained more than average rank as a scholar and 
debater, and nobody doubted that he would succeed in the 
world. His obvious defect was a tendency to caution, 
verging on mental timidity, which led him to approach 
any position he desired to capture,—to approach it by 
parallels, rather than to take it by storm. He also devel- 
oped a special tendency to college politics, which found 
ampler field thereafter upon the frontier, Of his subse- 
quent history, for fifteen years, | know very little personally, 
for though I migrated to Kansas Territory, in 1858, so 
that we were political neighbors, I never met him until 1 
went to the Senate, in 1873, at which time our long sun- 
dered relations were resumed, and we continued on very 
friendly, though not particularly intimate, terms, until his 
death. 

Hitchcock took about the same relative rank in the 
Senate that he did in.college. He made no speeches and 
seldom participated in debate; but at the departments, in 
committees and on the floor, when any measure was to be 
carried by personal effort, he was active, industrious and 
successful, He secured large appropriations for the con- 
struction of railroads and the erection of public buildings 
in his adopted state. He took care of his friends. He 
attended to the wants of his constituents. He interested 
himself actively and to good purpose in everything calcu- 
lated to develop western interests. The “timber culture 
act’? was passed largely, if not absolutely, by his efforts, 
though I never agreed with him in his opinion of the 
benefits that would follow its enactment. He was also 
very prominent in the legislation which resulted in the 
admission of Colorado to the Union, in 1876. During his 
senatorial term, he wasa member of the committees on 
Railroads, the District of Columbia, and Territories, act- 
ing as chairman of the latter in the forty-fourth congress. 
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His habits and tastes were simple. There was nothing 
sumptuous about his equipage or attire. His tempera 
ment and constitution made him abstemious. In: the 
period of lavish luxury and profligate display succeeding 
the war, he resisted temptations ta which many yielded, 
and preserved an untarnished reputation and honor with 
out stain, His wants being modest, his thrift and sagacity 
in early investments gave him competence, and he left an 
estate valued at about one hundred thousand dollars, 

In his domestic relations, | judge him to have been sin- 
gularly fortunate and happy. His wife was cultivated, 
refined and intelligent. In 1873, they visited Europe. 
He returned in season for the December session of the 
same year, leaving Mrs. H. and the children in Germany 
until 1875. Her death, following his defeat for the Senate, 
succeeded within a few months by the loss of his daughter 
Grace, a beautiful girl, just on the vestibule of woman: 
hood, affected him profoundly, There was a perceptible 
change in his manner, a shadow on his soul, a loss of zest 
and interest in the old topics of thought and conversation 
between us, a sentiment of indifference to lite, acted 
rather than expressed, so that when he succumbed to the 
terrible heat of that memorable summer, I am sure that 
he did not Supplement with his will the efforts for his 
recovery, but yielded to the inevitable summons, and, 
without exultation, but without reluctance, went to another 
frontier—the frontier of the undiscovered country. Hitch- 
cock’s personal appearance changed but little from youth 
to middle life. His keen eyes shot their kindly, good- 
humored glances trom deeper cayerns beneath his over- 
hanging brows: some inevitable wrinkles and crows’ feet 
seamed his Spare features, and his close-cropped beard 
grew frosty with time and grief, but the expression 
remained unchanged, His lithe, erect figure and bis agile, 
nervous carriage immediately recalled at Washington, in 
1873, the Senior with whom I had parted eighteen years 
before among the hills of Berkshire. 

l left home, June 30, 1881, 
mencement address 
which President G 


to deliver the annual com- 
at Williams, the same pilgrimage on 
arheld had started on the fatal morning 
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of July ad. After the exercises closed, I went further 
east, so that I did not hear of the death of Hitchcock 
until several days after it occurred,—too Jate to enable me 
to attend his obsequies, in which the people of Nebraska 
participated with profound and unaffected sorrow. Ora- 
tions were pronounced in his memory ; the newspapers 
were filled with accounts of his life and services; and his 
remains were followed by a great multitude of mourners 
to their last resting place by the great river, whose miajes- 
tic how seems alike indifferent to the labors of the living, 
who tempt its inconstant wave, and the repose of the dead, 
who sleep by its complaining shore. 
1881. 


The following letter from Senator Hitchcock to the 
class secretary will be read with interest: 


‘‘OmAHA, July 3, ISSo. 
‘My Dear MARSH: 

‘“T have but just returned home from a trip east, and could not possibly 
remain there long enough to attend our re-union. This I deeply regret. 1 
have never found time to re-visit Williams since we graduated. Time is pre- 
cious and the way is long; but I have, at each anniversary, hoped the next 
would give me the coveted opportunity. ‘This year will doubtless be specially 
interesting. A quarter century of active work is over, and most of us still look 
forward to great work undone. Some have gone,—have laid down life’s burden 
and are at rest. Those of us who remain have reached middle life. Probably 
at no future re-union will so many many meet as at this one, Will you please 
present my kind remembrances and best wishes, and please also write me the 
story of the occasion. Yours, 

P, W. Hirencock." 


DANIEL JAMES HOLMES. 


DANIEL JAMES Hotes, son of Daniel and Mary Griffin 
Holmes, was born near Carlisle, Pennsylvania, December 
22, 1830, His great grandfather Holmes purchased of the 
Penn estate 980 acres of land adjoining Carlisle for $1600. 
The Carlisle Barracks are a part of the tract. When he 
was seven years old, his widowed mother moved to Ohio; 
thence, after a few years, to Indiana; and thence, after one 
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year, to Illinois. The west has been his home for thirty- 
seven years, In his sixteenth year, when a clerk at 118 _ 
Lake street, Chicago, in the then famous dry-goods store of 
T. B, Carter & Co,, he determined to have a better edu: 
cation than he had so far acquired, and started for Rock 
River Seminary, Mount Morris, Illinois, where he fitted 
for college, In the fall of 1850, he entered Dickinson Col- 
lege. At the close of Freshman year, he started for Wes. 
leyan University, but, in New Havem he happened to 
meet a former Rock River chum, who persuaded him to 
stand examination for Yale. Admitted to the Sophomore 
class, he pursued his studies with diligence and enthusi- 
asm, but becoming entrapped in the toils of Cupid, he 
notified President Woolsey of bis matrimonial intentions, 
secured an honorable dismissal, was married to Miss Ezilda 
L. M. Plumb, of New Haven, and entered the class of 1854 
at Williams, Teaching and «@ trip to the west threw him 
back a year, and joining the class of 1855, at the begin- 
ning of Junior year, he was graduated. The subject at 
his commencement oration was “College Characters,’ 
He received the degree of master of arts in course, and 
that of bachelor of divinity from Garrett Biblical Institute. 

After graduation, he taught a ward school in Racine, 
Wisconsin, one year, anc, from 1856 to 1858, was principal 
of the Sheboygan Union School, In the spring of the 
last named year, he entered Yale Theological Seminary, 
and, in the fall of the same year, entered the Garrett 
Biblical Institute. In the fall of 1859, he became con- 
nected with the Rock River circuit as a Methadist 
preacher. The following is the record of his itinerancy: 
For six years, he had circuit work, traveling from fifteen 
to twenty-five miles every Sabbath and preaching at three 
different appointments, inorning, afternoon and evening. 
In 1865, he was appointed pastor of the Union M, E, 
Church in Nashville, Tennessee; in 1866, pastor of the 
church in Amboy, Mlinois; in 1867, 1868 and 1869, he 
served the church in Ottawa, [linois; then in Elgin and 
Mendota, in the same State; in 1872, he was sent by 
Bishop Bowman to the Fifth Street Church in St, Joseph, 
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Missouri, where he remained two years; thence to Han- 
nibal, Missouri; and thence, in the fall of 1878, to Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, where he remained three years. He has just 
been assigned to the pastorate of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Janesville, Wisconsin. He has almost 
uniformly had good appointments, both his Oshkosh and 
Janesville charges being of very great importance, ranking 
among the best and most influential in the state. He has 
been exceedingly successful in his labors, and ranks among 
the most eloquent and effective preachers of his denom- 
ination, 

Mr. Holmes has been twice married, His first wile 
died in Winnebago, Il... August 16, 1865, leaving three 
children: John M., born in 1858; Matie E., born in 1861 ; 
and Frank G,, born in 1864. The latter, a fine and prom- 
ising youth of seventeen years, was killed by the cars, 
during the summer of 1881. Mr. Holmes was again mar- 
ried, to Mrs, Helen C. Cook, of Rockford, HL. November 
7, 1866, by whom he has had the following children: 
Fannie Cheever, who died in infancy ; Daniel James, Jr., 
born in Mendota, Ill, November 3, 1872; and David 
Wheeler, born June,12, 1875. 


EDWARD HOOKER. 
Obiit 1858. 


By CHARLES MARSH. 


In December, 1849, I entered Westfield Academy. On 
the first day of the term, my attention was drawn to a 
bright little fellow of fourteen in a ‘froundabout,”’ with 
raven black hair and ruddy cheeks, who carried back and 
forth to his rooms a big Latin lexicon, and recited long 
lessons in Virgil or Cicero. He seemed a prodigy to 
me, who, though three years older, was trying to learn 
how to decline ‘* Musa.” I was not long in becoming 
greatly attached to him, and when, a year later, at East- 
Hampton, I recited in the same classes with him, T thought 
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the Millenium had begun. We roomed together during 
Freshman and Sophomore years, in the old room No, 1 
West College. Very frequently, in our vacations, he 
would take me to his beautiful home in South Hadley, 
where his aged mother and sister still live, and treasure 


the memory of a beloved son and loving brother as God's 
best gift to them. 


He was the son of Edward Hooker, M. D. (of the class 
of 1820), and was born in South Hadley, February 14, 
1835. He was fitted for college at the institutions before 
named and was with the class during its entire course, 


The subject of his commencement oration was * Man's 


Resistance to Nature,” After graduation, he at once 


chose his profession and devoted himself with great zeal 
and fidelity to his studies, under Dr. Anson Hooker and 
at the Massachusetts Medical College. He had, I think, 
early in his college residence, quite decided on his career, 
and he gaye increasing care to the studies of the course 
that would help him in his future calling. His excellent 
scholarship in Latin, in chemistry and in botany were all 
made to bear in the direction of his life-work; but alas! 
how brief! Bright, promising, in a profession he loved, 
Hooker was the first to fall. 
mark,’ He fell at his 
courageously, as 


“Death loves a shining 
post of duty as valiantly and as 
, a few years later, so many of those who 
studied with him at Williams did on the field of battle. 
While he was house surgeon ina Boston hospital, a ship 
arrived in port with the dread ship fever on board. The 
young doctor, eager to learn, thought not of his own life, 
in his ardor to help others and in his thirst for medical 
knowledge. The fatal fever seized him and, before his 
mother could reach his bedside, he h 
sciousness and died April 26, 1858, 


The following tribute to his memory, published in a 
medical journal about the time of his death, is by an inti- 
mate personal and professional associate ; 


ad sunk into uncon- 


“Thus abruptly ended a life 
before us the sad lesson of the un 
so seldom learned + so familiar, 


full of hope and promise, Again is brought 
certainty of life,—a lesson so often taught, yet 
and yet so awful. It is useless to speculate upon 
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what might have been our friend’s career, had he been allowed to remain with 
us, We know, however, that he had already shown qualities of mind and heart 
which won the respect of all who knew him. Asa zealous student and a close 
observer, with means to command the best opportunities for medical study, and 
amind prepared by previous training to improve them, and as a gentleman in 
his habits and manners, his prospects of professional usefulness and reputation 
were certainly good. But these prospects, with the hopes of loving friends, are 
forever blighted. Let us however, in the midst of our regrets, find comfort in 
the thought that his end was good and honorable, Death found him at his 
post.. Had his duties been less faithfully performed, he might still have been 
alive, To die with the harness on, has been the prayer of the best and greatest 
men. And so long as men retain their appreciation of what is good and noble, 
it will be accounted sweet to die in the discharge of duty. In his intercourse 
with the patients and nurses of the hospital, Mr. Hooker gained general respect 
and esteem. Throughout the house there were frequent and anxious inquiries 
for him, and expressions of the warmest sympathy and regard. One of his 
nurses attended bim with untiring devotion, doing all that constant care could 
do to save his life and promote his comfort. To the three colleagues, with 
whom he had been so intimately associated, his death is a sad infliction. Each 
day they are painfully reminded that their friend ‘and fellow student, with whom 
they so long shared both their labors and their recreations, is taken away 
forever. Their memories of the past year must ever be full of sadness.” 


Hooker early learned to think and to trust the workings 
of hisown mind. He had the courage of his convictions. 
I doubt if there was a more perfect instance of a complete 
change from boy to man in our class, during the four 
years we were at Williams, than in EDWARD Hooker. , As 
I think of his early death, these lines of Tennyson, a poet 
whom he dearly loved, come to my mind: 


‘Thy leaf has perished in the green, 
And while we breathe beneath the sun, 
The world which credits what is done, 

Is cold to all that might have been. 


‘**So here shall silence guard thy fame, 
But somewhere, out of human view, 
Whate’er thy hands are set to do, 

Is wrought with tumult of acclaim,” 


I88t. 


* 
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WILLIAM SWINTON BENNETT HOPKINS. 


WituiamM Swinton Bennett Hopektns, the son of 
Erastus and Sarah H. Bennett Hopkins, was born ig 
Charleston, South Carolina, during the temporary resi- 
dence of his parents there, May 2, 1836. Fis father, well 
known as a writer and speaker, subsequently made his 
home at Northampton, Mass., where the boyhood of Hop- 
kins was mainly passed. He was prepared for college at 
the Classical High School at: Northampton, the Mount 
Pleasant School at Amberst, and Dudley’s Collegiate 
School at Northampton. He entered college at the begin 
ning of Sophomore year and was graduated with the class. 
He received the degree of master of arts in course. 

After graduation, he studied law at the Harvard Law 
School, was admitted to the bar, and began practice in 
Northampton, subsequently settling in Ware, where he 
was at the breaking out of the war. Early in 1861, he was 
made captain in the 31st regiment of Massachusetts Vol: 
unteers, was promoted to lieutenant-colonel in 1862, and 
was honorably discharged in 1864. The regiment served 
mainly in Louisiana, and was prominent at the occupation 
of New Orleans, and in the Teche, at Port Hudson and in 
the Red River campaigns, and was for a time in garrison 
at Fort Jackson. Atter his promotion, Colonel Hopkins 
was continuously in command of his regiment until mus- 
tered out. 

Upon leaving the service, Colonel Hopkins resumed the 
practice of the law at Greenfield, Mass., and was soon 
appointed district-attorney for H 
counties, a position which he 
ber of the firm of B 
Worcester. 


ampden and Hampshire 
resigned to become a mem- 
acon, Hopkins and Bacon, in 
Colonel Hopkins is often before the courts ol 
Western Massachusetts and has a wide reputation as a 
nist prius lawyer, He has also done much service as a 
speaker in political campaigns. He has several times been 
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a delegate to Republican state conventions, and, in that of 
1880, was assigned the duty of presenting the names of 
the successful candidates for delegates at large from Massa- 
chusetts to the Republican national convention at Chicago, 
to which conyention Colonel Hopkins was himself a dis- 
trict delegate. He there had the pleasure of voting for 
General Garfield, his associate in college and in the 
‘ Philologian,”’ upon the several ballots in which Garfield’ s 
name was prominently used. 

Colonel. Hopkins was married, January 20, 1859, to 
Lizzie S. Peck, of Easthampton, Mass., and has the follow- 
ing children: Sarah B., born January 17, 1860; Erastus, 
born June 9, 1867; Elizabeth P., born March 11, 1869; 
and William S. B., Jr., born November 21, 1871. He is 
in the full tide of an honorable and lucrative law practice, 
and, although he disclaims ambition, his friends are assured 
that the future embraces high political honors for him. 


DWIGHT HUBBARD. 
Obiit 1874. 


- Dwicur Hubsarp, son of Edmund Hubbard, was born 
in Chester, Mass., June 29, 1834. He was fitted for col- 
lege at Westfield Academy, and entered Yale in the fall of 
1850, spending a part of the first year there. He entered 
Williams before the close of the first term Freshman and 
was graduated with the class. After graduation, he became 
the teacher of the Latin and Greek languages, literature 
and mathematics ih the Accomac Institute, a young ladies’ 
seminary at Drummondtown, Va. He afterward taught 
school and studied medicine in Columbus, Ohio. On the 
6th of May, 1861, he enlisted in the Tenth regiment 
Massachusetts Volunteers, was made a non-commissioned 
ofhcer, and was discharged as incapacitated by rheuma- 
tism, February 15, 1863. His health being restored, he 
joined the Fortieth Ohio regiment, with which he contin- 
ued until the end of the war, taking part with it in 
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Sherman's march to the sea. At the close of the war, he | 
organised and conducted for a number of years, the Town 
Grammar School in Pittsfield, Mass., and also fora time. 
taught one of the evening schools in the same place, 
Under the severe strain of his professional duties, his 
mental health gave way, and he entered a retreat at 
Northampton, where he died, February 22, 1874, being 
not quite forty years old at the time of his death, He 
was unmarried, 


JOHN JAMES INGALLS. 


JouN JAMES INGALLS, the eldest son of Elias Theodore 
and Eliza Chase Ingalls, was born in Middleton, Mass, 
December 29, 1833. He is in the eighth generation trom 
Edmund Ingalls, a Puritan immigrant, who with his 
brother Francis, founded the city of Lynn, in 1628, He 
studied at the Haverhill High School and under private 
teachers preparatory to college. He entered Williams, at 
the beginning of the course, and remained throughout. 
The subject of his commencement oration was ‘* Mummy 
Life.”? 

After graduation, he studied Jaw in the office of John J. 
Marsh, Esq., at Haverhill, and was admitted to the Essex 
County bar, at Newburyport, in 1857, He removed to 
Kansas, in October, 1858, and engaged in his profession, — 
first at Sumner and afterward at Atchison, until 1873, — 
when the demands of public life obliged him to relinquish 
practice. He settled in Kansas, while the issues growing 
out of the Kansas-Nebraska legislation of congress were 
still prominent and persuasive, and became at once an 
active participant in politics upon the Free-State side. 
He was a delegate to the convention, at Wyandot, which, 
in July, 1850, framed the constitution under which Kansas 
was admitted as a state, January 29, 1861; secretary of 
the territorial council, in 1860, and of the state senate, it 
1861; assistant state treasurer, in 1861; state senator from 
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Atchison County, in 1862; and twice a candidate for lieu- 
tenant-governor. He was also judge advocate with the 
rank of major and lieutenant-colonel, in 1862, 1863 and 
1864. In 1873, he was, as a Republican, by the almost 
unanimous vote of the legislature of Kansas, and under 
circumstances singularly dramatic, elected a senator in 
congress. He was reélected, in 1879, his present term 
expiring in 1885. In the senate, he has been chairman of 
the committee on pensions and of the district of Columbia, 
and of the special committee on a-bankrupt law, and a 
member of judiciary, Indian affairs, education and labor, 
privileges and elections and of many special committees. 
Senator Ingalls participates frequently in debate, and, 
since he has been in the senate, has made a number 
of elaborate speeches, including those on ‘* The Silver 
Bill,’ ‘* Peace at the Polls,’’ ‘* Pensions,’” and ** Indian 
Affairs... He has presided much over the senate and is 
regarded as an excellent parliamentarian and presiding 
officer, In 1876, be was mentioned cordially by many 
western and by some eastern journals, as a Republican 
candidate for the vice-presidency, and, had the nomination 
for president fallen to the east, he would have been pre- 
sented formally to the Cincinnati convention for the second 
place upon the ticket. ; 


The connection of Senator Ingalls with politics bas 
somewhat dissevered him from literary pursuits, but he 
edited the ‘t Atchison Champion”? from 1863 until 1865 
inclusive, and was one of the founders of and principal 
contributors to the ‘* Kansas Magazine,” which had a 
brief, but brilliant, career, some ten years ago, His 
papers on ‘* Blue Grass,’’ ‘Catfish Aristocracy,’’ ** Last 
of the Jay Hawkers,” ‘‘ Regis Loisel,’’ etc., etc., acquired 
much popularity and celebrity in the west. He has also 
found time to deliver a number of public addresses, the 
principal of which are that at the first commencement of 
the Kansas State University, at Lawrence, June, 1873; 
that at the dedication of the John Brown monument, at 
Ossawatamie, 1877; and that before the Adelphic Union 
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Society, at Williams College, 1881. He has also been 
much upon the stump, in Kansas and other western States, 
in political campaigns. 
Senator Ingalls was married, September 27, 1865, to 
Anna Louise Chesebrough, born in New York city, April 
9, 1843, and has had the following children: Ellsworth, 
born June 18, 1866; Ruth, (dead) born July 30, 1867; 
Ethel, born November 14, 1868; Ralph, born February 
14, 1870; Addison, (dead) born February 18, 1872; Con 
stance, born August 25, 1873; Sheffield, born March 28, . 
1875; Faith, (dead) born May 25, 1877; Marion, born 
September 26, 1879; and Muriel, born August 11, 1881. 
The senator hus, as will be seen, a large family. He 
has a picturesque home on the banks of the Missouri, a | 


moderate estate, and the best prospects for further emi- 
nence and success, 


EDWARD PAYSON INGERSOLL, 


EDWARD Payson INGERSOLL, son of William and 
Semanthe Bassett Ingersoll, was born in Lee, Berkshire 
County, Massachusetts, May 6, 1834, and moved with his 
parents, at an early age, to Ohio, 
college at Oberlin, and pursued the principal part of his — 
collegiate course in the institution there located. He 
entered Williams at the beginning of Senior year and was 


graduated with the class, He received the degree ot 
master of arts in course, 


After graduation, he w 


He was prepared for — 


as principal of the Union School 
at Jefferson, Madison County, Ohio, for one year. He 


then spent part of a year at the Oberlin Theological Sem- 
mary, but leaving there accepted the principalship of a 
Grammar School in Cleveland, and afterward became 
Principal of the Central High School in that city, He then 
engaged in the study of law, and was graduated from the 
Ohio State and Union Law College, at Cleveland, in 1859. 
He was admitted to the bar and practised the profession 
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for three years. His inclinations, however, leading him 
to the ministry, he entered the Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, where he remained for nearly two years, and was 
licensed to preach, In January, 1864, he was settled as 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in Sandusky, 
Ohio, where he remained about four years. He went 
‘rom thence to the charge of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional Church at Indianapolis, and staid there two years. 
In January, 1870, he was called to the pastorate of the 
Middle Reformed Church, in Brooklyn, N. Y., where he 
still remains, He received the degree of doctor of diyin- 
ity, from Alma Mater, in 1877. 

Dr. Ingersoll was married to Julia A. DeForest, of 
Cleveland, September 11, 1860, by whom he had two 
children: Antoinette DeForest, born July 27, 1861, and 
Alice Tenney, born April 26, 1864. Mrs. Ingersoll died 
in 1864, and he was married to Helen E. Abbott, of 
Andover, Mass., October 25, 1866. While in Cleveland, 
he held the position of County Examiner of teachers for 
the counties of Madison, Cuyahoga and Erie. He was 
also City Examiner of teachers in Cleveland, and, for two 
years, a member of the board of education by popular 
election. More recently his honors have been purely in 
the clerical line. He has had a number of occasional ser- 
mons published in pamphlet form and has made frequent 
contributions to the religious press. His pastoral rela- 
tions are exceedingly pleasant, and he holds high rank as a 
pulpit orator in the ‘* City of Churches.”’ He has recently 
returned from an extended tour of Egypt, Palestine, part 
of Syria, the islands of the Mediterranean, Greece, Tur- 
key and a large portion of Southern Europe. 


CHARLES JEMISON, 


CHARLES JEMISON, the son of Abraham and Rachel 
DeBow Jemison, was born in Monmouth County, New 
Jersey, near the present village of Clarksburg, February 
27, 1828. His mother died when he was but eight years 
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old, and his father in 1848. Flis father kept a tavern and— 
a country store, and managed a small farm. Jemison 
attended the district school, which was, however, kept 
open but about half the year, and, out of school, was 
occupied in the several departments of his father’s bush — 
ness, as occasion required, until he was sixteen years af 
age. He then essayed to teach a village school, and 
continued therein for two or three years, He considers 
this the providential step that led him to choose teaching 
as a profession, and to desire a liberal education, which 
resulted in his going to college. He obtained books and 
studied as well as he was able, without guidance, until, at 
the age of (wenty, he entered the Freehold lustitute, then 
under the charge of O. R. Willis, who is still living and is 
the principal of the Alexander Military Institute at White 
Plains, N.Y. 

He had heen in this school but about three months when 
he was obliged to return home on account of the death of 
his father. He again engaged in teaching, and also, on the 
attainment of his majority, entered mildly into politics, 
and was elected clerk of the township of Millstone where 
he then resided. He refused to be a candidate for re-elec- 
tion, and, with his first office, gave up all political hopes 
and ambitions. His thoughts were still turned to the 
attainment of a better education. In the boarding school 
at Freehold, one of the teachers had been Paul A. Chad- 
bourne, then recently graduated from Williams, and among 
the pupils were Charles A. Walters and T. Jefferson Pullen, 
who were preparing to enter Williams. About this time, 
Jemison was offered the position of teacher of primary 
classes in the Institute. He accepted it and, whilst attend- 
ing to his duties at such, improved his spare time ina 
course of study Preparatory for college. He finally entered 
Williams at the beginning of Junior year and was grad- 


uated with the class. He received the degree of master 
of arts in course, 


Since graduation, his 
ing. From college he 
Co., N.Y., where he wa 


avocation has been that of teach- 
went to Jamestown, Chautauqua 
S principal of the Academy one 
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year. After that he taught, three years, in the Yates 
Polytechnic Institute, Chittenango, N. Y.; one year in the 
Freehold Institute; three years in the Jackson Institute, 
Danbury, Conn.; one year in the Alexander Institute at 
White Plains ; and he is now in his fifteenth year as teacher 
in M. W, Lyon's Collegiate Institute, corner Broadway 
and Twenty-second street, New York city. He writes : 
“] have never married. Whether it were ‘better to 
endure the ills we have than fly to others we know not 
‘sof? my class-mates, who have had experience of both 
“sorts, must judge; but an old farmer, the other day, 
‘“ caused a shade of regret to pass over me, who, meeting 
‘‘me after a considerable lapse of time, asked, ‘ Are you 
‘married yet?’ Lanswered * No.’ ‘Ah, said he, * those 
‘gray hairs must be laid away before long, and there will 
‘be nothing left to show for them” I have been blessed 
‘with good health all my life. Though I have had some 
‘sickness, | have not lost a day's work from that cause in 
‘twenty-five years. Free from great vicissitudes, I have 
‘‘also been free from great expectations and great disap- 
‘“nointments ; and, as life advances and experience widens, 
‘T find it to be the truest philosophy to be content with 
“my lot and endeavor to fulfill the duties, which it 
‘imposes, to the best of my ability.” 


JOHN KNOWLSON. 


JouN KNOWLSon, the ninth child of a family of fourteen, 
and the son of Richard John and Margaret Brown Knowl- 
son, was born at No. 108 Third street, Troy, N. Y., 
March 31, 1836. His father subsequently removed to 
Sand Lake, Rensselaer County, N.Y., and, at the Academy 
in that place and at Kinderhook Academy, Knowlson’s 
preliminary education was obtained. He entered college 
near the close of first term Freshman, and was graduated 
with the class. He received the degree of master of arts, 
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in course. He studied medicine at the Castleton Medical 
College, Vermont, and at the College of Physicians and — 
Surgeons, New York City, receiving the degree of doctor 
of medicine from the former institution, in June 1857, and 
from the latter, in October of the same year. He was 
appointed, in September 1857, house surgeon, and, in July 
1858, medical superintendent to the Marshall Infirmary in 
Troy. He resigned the latter position, in July 1859, and 
settled in Burlington, lowa; but, after a little more than a — 
year's residence there, being urged strongly thereto, he 
emigrated to Jackson, Mississippi. Here he established a 
good practice, but his northern birth caused him to be 
suspected by the confederate authorities, and, at midnight — 
of June 20, 1861, he was arrested as a “northern spy)" 
and incarcerated in jail, The solicitation of friends and 
his real innocence secured his release, after five days, and 
he obtained a passport and an escort, as far as Jackson, 
Tenn,, from Governor Pettus, of Mississippi, reaching 
Troy, July 4th, 

After a few days at home, he went to Washington, and, 
being made an assistant surgeon, was assigned to duty in 
the local hospitals, where he remained until February 1862, 
The health of his wife failing, he returned to Troy and 
their staid until her death, In August 1862, he was com- 
missioned Surgeon of the 169th regiment of New York 
Volunteers and served as such, in the Army of the Potomac 
and in South Carolina, until February 1864, when he went 
to Florida as chief medical officer of General Vogdes’s 
division, From May until June 1864, he was with the 
Army of the James, at Bermuda Hundreds, as chief medical 
officer of the 2d Division of the toth Army Corps, which, in 
June, was ordered to re-inforce the Arm y of the Potomac, 
at Cold Harbor, Dr. Knowlson becoming chief medical 
officer of the 3d Division of the 18th Army Corps. 
Returning to the roth Corps, he was before Petersburg until 
December. He was in the Fort Fisher expedition, and, 
after the capture of the fort, was placed in charge of the 
hospital transport, with the wounded, to Fortress Monroe, 
From January until March 1865, he was on duty at the 
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Chesapeake General Hospital. He was then ordered to 
Wilmington, N. C., as chief medical officer of the Depart- 
ment of Wilmington, and, at Raleigh, April, 28th, he was 
made medical director of the Department of North Carolina, 
in which position he remained until July. He was then 
ordered to Troy, to inspect and close the United States 
General Hospital there; then to Albany, where he was 
mustered out of service, with the brevet rank of heutenant- 
colonel, November 21, 1865. Dr. Knowlson’s war record 
is an honorable one, embracing active feld service, during 
nearly the entire war, the only exception being the ten 
weeks spent at the Chesapeake Hospital. 

In January 1865, Dr. Knowlson settled at Castleton, Vt., 
in the practice of his profession, remaining there until 
June 1870, when he went to Omaha, Neb. Matters of 
business obliging him to return east, in December 1872, he 
made his home in Middle Granville, Washington County, 
N.Y., until June 1877, when he moved to Poultney, Vt., 
his present residence. He was married, March 12, 1860, 
at Troy, to Sophia, daughter of A. B. Nash. She died 
April 23, 1862, leaving no children. He was married, 
September 25, 1866, to Caroline, daughter of Marcus G. 
Langdon, of Castleton, Vt., and, by this union, has had 
two children; Henry John, born May 8, 1868, died 
December 6, 1873; and Richard John, born November 
25, 1870. Dr. Knowlson has been a member of the 
Rensselaer and Washington Co, (N.Y.) Medical Societies, 
and of the Rutland County and the Vermont State 
Societies. He was also a delegate to the American 
Medical Association which met in New Orleans. He 
read a paper on *‘ Predominant Mental Impressions—their 
influence on the body in health and disease,’’ before the 
lowa State Medical Society at Dubuque, in 1859; and one 
on" The Eye, in man and brute,’ before the Literary 
Societies of the Troy Conference Academy, in 1880. Heis 
also the reporter of numerous interesting cases in surgical 
Practice, some printed in the ‘Medical and Surgical 
Reporter,” Philadelphia, and in the ‘* New York Medical 
Record,” and others never furnished for publication. 
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Knowlson writes: ‘t Success and failure have both been 
‘‘ mine and, if my aspirations now are not what they once 
““ were, still | am neither broken-hearted nor cast down. 
‘Living, if not luxuriously, well, having abundance to 
“Seat, to drink, and the wherewithal to be clothed,—not 
**poor and by no means rich,—fearing that | shall never 
‘‘again reach the point when I shall feel able to retire 
“from my profession, even if [ so desired. I hope to 
‘educate my only child at Williams,—not as his father 
“was, but as he should have been. Please say, ‘He's a 
‘***good old country doctor, and settled down to it,’ and 
‘you have nearly the story of my life.” 


ABRAHAM LANSING. 


ABRAHAM LANSING, the second son of Christopher Y, 
and Caroline Thomas Lansing, was born, February 27, 
1835, in the city of Albany, N. Y., which has always been 
his home. The Lansings came originally from Twolle, 
the capital of Overyssel, a province of the Netherlands, 
three brothers emigrating early in colonial times. The 
paternal grandfather of the subject of this sketch, 
Abraham G. Lansing, was a life-long resident of Albany, 
a man of prominence, surrogate of Albany County from 
1787 to 1808, and state treasurer from 1803 to 1809, and 
from 1810 to 1812. He married a daughter of Abraham 
Yates, Jr., also prominent in his day, who was sheriff of 
Albany County from 1749 to 1759; member of the pro- 
vincial convention of New York, in 1755; president pro 
tem of the first and fourth and delegate to the first, second, 
third and fourth provincial congresses of New York; 
member of first and second council of safety of New York; 
member of the committee which framed the first constitu- 
tion of New York; member of the New York council of 
appointment, in 1777 and 1784; delegate to the Continen- 
tal Congress in 1787 and 1788; and mayor of Albany from 
1789 to 1796. Abraham G, Lansing had a large family, 
five of whose sons came to maturity. One of them 
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represented Albany County eight years in congress, 
and was largely connected with the financial enterprises 
of the day. The father of Abraham was a lawyer who 
never held public position, except as private secretary of 
the governor, when he was a very young man. He was, 
however, a distinguished counselor-at-law, and died, a 
few years ago, after a life of industry, usefulness and 
unsullied purity, Mr. Lansing’s maternal family were 
originally from Plymouth, Mass., where they settled early 
in the seventeenth century. Abraham had the advantages 
of the select schools of Albany, and was especially fitted 
for collere at the Academy in that city. He. entered 
Williams at the beginning of Sophomore year, and was 
graduated with the class. The subject of his commence- 
ment oration was ‘* Bubbles.” 

After leaving college, he studied law in his father’s 
office and in the Albany Law School, from which institu- 
tion he was graduated, in December, 1856. He was, at 
the same time, admitted to the bar by the courts. He 
began practice immediately, and has continued the same 
almost without interruption until the present time. A 
number of years ago, he formed a partnership with his 
brother William, of the Williams class of 1857, under the 
title of A. & W. Lansing, which connection still obtains. 
Mr. Lansing has been actively engaged in his profession 
nearly a quarter of century and has received a number of 
public appointments in connection therewith. He was 
city attorney of Albany, in 1868, and the succeeding year 
was made the reporter of the Supreme Court of the state. 
Seven volumes, known as Lansing’s Reports, are the 
result of his labors in this capacity. He resigned as 
reporter, in 1873. In 1876, he was appointed by the 
mayor, etc,, corporation counsel, which office he held 
until 1878. He has always been identified with the Dem- 
ocratic party, but has, although frequently urged thereto, 
been averse to holding offices of a purely political nature. 
In 1874, General Dix, the Republican governor of the 
state, selected Mr. Lansing to fill the office of State Treas- 
urer, the incumbent of which was by illness temporarily 
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incapacitated for the discharge of his duties. The office 
was returned to the latter upon his recovery, after an 
absence of about six months. In the fall of 1881, Mr. 
Lansing, upon the earnest solicitation of his party friends, 
accepted the nomination for state senator, and was elected 
by a majority largely in excess of the average party vote. 
He has also held minor offices of public trust, and is a 
trustee of the Albany Academy. 

He was married to Catharine, daughter of the late Hon. 
Peter Gansevoort, in Albany, November 26, 1873. They 
reside in‘the Gansevoort mansion on Washington Avenue. 
In the summer of 1879, Mr. Lansing visited Europe for 
recreation, and also as a delegate from the American Com- 
mittee for the Codification of the Law of Nations to a 
conference of the general body, held in London. 


WILLIAM ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 
Obiit 1865. 

WititAM ApsoTr LAWRENCE, originally from Stan- 
hope, R. I., was born April 29, 1834. He entered 
Williams at the beginning of Junior year and was gradu- 
ated with the class. The subject of his commencement 
oration was ‘‘Cosmopolitism.’’ After graduation, he 
studied law in Trenton, N. J., was admitted to the bar, 
and practiced in Jersey City. He died in 1865. 


EPHRAIM LIVINGSTON LINCOLN. 
Obiit 1859. 


By JAMES ORTON. 


EPHRAIM LIVINGSTON LINCOLN was born in Plainfield, 
Massachusetts, January 14, 1830, and died at Westfield, 
in the same state, September 9, 1859. 

Beyond this, there is little to say, for his work was 
mostly preparatory. He had just entered upon the prac- 
tice of his profession, when he was summoned to leave 
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all: but he had laid a good foundation, and those who 
knew him best were looking to see him attain to special 
usefulness and distinction. His aims were high and his 
willingness to labor was unusual. The old heroic training 
of New England, in its purest part,;—Hampshire County, 
Mass.,—gave bim a vigorous mind in a vigorous body. 
Simple food, scanty amusement, and plenty of hard work, 
characterised his boyhood, He was the youngest of three 
brothers—the only children of Isaac King and Melinda 
Stoddard Lincoln, His father, who was a small farmer, 
with great ambition, was able to send to college the oldest 
son (who afterward became professor at Williams), but 
could not undertake so much for the youngest. How- 
ever, he gave him his time, after he was nineteen, and 
some money, and Professor Lincoln defrayed the further 
expenses of his education. 

In college, we all knew him to be one of the most hon- 
erable and high-minded men of the class,—a most diligent 
student, a thorough scholar, an acute debater. He joined 
the college church, in his Sophomore year, and led a con- 
sistent Christian life, growing in strength and zeal until 
the day of his death. He was graduated with the saluta- 
tory oration. After graduation, he read law with the 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes and with Rockwell and Colt, of 
Pittsfield,—where he taught a while in Miss Wells’s school, 
and lastly, with the Hon. E. H. Gillett, of Westheld, 
where he was admitted to the bar and formed a. partner- 
ship with Mr, Gillett, in February, 1859. He plead his 
first important case at Greenfield and returned to West- 
field, with the fatal typhoid fever which, in less than a 
week, robbed him of his earthly life. 


1875. 


CHARLES MARSH. 


CuHartes MaArsu, the son of Michael and Catherine 
Allyn Marsh, was born in Hartford, Conn., April 13, 1832. 
When he was eight years old, his parents moyed to West 
Springfield, Mass. He was fitted for college at the West- 
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field Academy and at the Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton. He entered Williams at the beginning of the course 
and was graduated with the valedictory oration, his sub- 
ject being, ‘‘ Christian Unity—Its Analogies in Nature.”’ 

After graduation, he taught school for a year, and then 
settled permanently in business in Springfield, Mass. 
From 1857 to 1859, he was Treasurer of a Savings Bank; 
from 1859 to 1866, Secretary of an Insurance Company ; 
and since 1866 he has been Cashier of the Pynchon 
National Bank. He has been prominent in church 
matters, and somewhat prominent in politics, having been 
a candidate for mayor of the city and for the state legisla- 
ture, but being defeated with his party. 

Mr. Marsh was married to Miss Helen Penniman, Octo- 
ber 22, 1857, and has the following children: Lucy Penni- 
man (the recipient of the class cup), born 1858; William 
C., born 1862; Anna B., born 1865; and Edward H., 
born 1869, 


CARSWELL MECLELLAN. 


CARSWELL MCCLELLAN, second son of Dr. Samuel and 
Margaret Ely (daughter of Rev. S. P. Ely, D. D,) 
McClellan, and brother of Ely McClellan, M. D. U.S. A., 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., December 3, 1835. He was 
fitted for college in the academic department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, under Rey. Samuel Crawford, D. 
D., and attended the university through Freshman year, 
before going to Williams. He entered the latter institu- 
tion at the beginning of the course, and was graduated 
with the class. 

Immediately after graduation, he determined upon civil 
engineering as a profession, and, in the fall of 1855, began 
as assistant engineer upon the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Railroad, in which position he continued over three years. 
In 1859, he went to Brazil, South America, where, for 
nearly two years, he was a division or resident engineer 
on the Dom Pedro Railroad. During the last year of his 
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residence in Brazil, he was in the employ of Mr. Henry 
Law, a distinguished English engineer. Returning to the 
United States, he entered the military service as ensign 
in the Thirty-second regiment New York Volunteers, 
attached to the Army of the Potomac. At Harrison’s 
Landing he was detailed as assistant adjutant-general, with 
the rank of captain, on the staff of General A, A. Hum- 
phreys, then chief topographical engineer, under whom he 
served at Fredericksburg, riding with him in the first 
assault upon that city, when he led the last charge upon 
Maryland Heights; and for services on that occasion he 
was brevetted major. At Gettysburg he was ‘chief of 
staff to the same general, then in command of the second 
division, third corps, and was wounded on the third day 
of the fight. Tor services in that memorable engarement, 
he was brevetted lieutenant-colonel. He remained with 
General Humphreys until the spring of 1864, when he 
was ordered to duty with the cavalry for a short time, 
and then to the Fifth corps. During Warren’s movement 
on the Weldon railroad, he was captured, and, after a 
short confinement in Libby prison, was paroled, and 
shortly after resigned. 

After the war, he went to the *‘oil country’ in Penn- 
sylyania, where, during three years, as he says, he gained 
some very valuable experience and information. Since 
then he has been engaged in his profession, settling about 
eleven years ago in Minnesota, He helped build the Van- 
dalia and Terre Haute Railroad, and has of late been 
upon the Northern Pacific Railroad. At present, he is 
with Major C. J. Allen, engineer corps U. S. A., as one 
of his assistants. He is an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Chureh of St. Paul, Colonel McClellan was married, 
July 13, 1868, to Mrs. Annie Davis Dewey, of Collins- 
ville, Illinois, and has the following children: Mary 
Frances, born at Terre Haute, Indiana, April 11, 1869; 
Julia Margaret, born at Sauk Rapids, Minn., October 25, 
1871; Charles Humphreys, born at Sauk Rapids, Decem- 
ber 7, 1872; Sarah Silliman, born at St. Paul, January 25, 
1874; and Edwin Custer, born at St. Paul, March 29, 1876. 
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JOHN MEKEE. 


Joun McKEg, son of Williany and Louisa McKee, was 
born in Bourbon County, Kentucky, February 20, 1820. 
His preliminary education was obtained at Farmer's Col- 
lege, College Hill, Ohio, He entered Williams, the third 
term of Junior year, and-was graduatecl with the class. 

Having determined upon teaching as his profession, in 
September, 1855, he took charge of an academy at Milan, 
Ohio, where he remained two years, He then egnducted 
a similar institution, in a better field, in Rush County, 
Indiana, where, as he says, four of the most. pleasant years 
of his life were passed. The war coming on, he yielded 
to a sense of duty, and enlisted, in August, 1861, in the 
37th regiment of Indiana Volunteers. He was at once 
elected captain of a company largely composed of his 
own pupils, and their companionship and kindly offices to 
him and to each other greatly relieved the tedium and 

-hardships of army life. He served with the regiment 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, was grievously 
wounded in the chest at the battle of Stone River, Decem- 
ber 31, 1862, and, nine months after, resigned his commis- 
sion. His wound left him a permanent invalid, and, 
although he tried various ayocations, teaching, farming, 
etc., he found that he was incapacitated for sustained 
labor, either mental or physical. In 1873, President Grant 
appointed him post-master at Hamilton, Ohio, a flourish- 
ing city, twenty-five miles from Cincinnati, a position he 
still retains, 

Captain McKee was married to Sarah J. Beckett, Sep- 
tember 24, 1861, and has children: Mary Louise, born 
October 18, 1865, and Ellen, born September 2, 1868. In 
a letter to the class secretary, in 1875, McKee writes: 
‘“ After all the experience of life, | may say that I have 
‘lived no other period of equal duration more rich in 
‘friendships and memories dear to me than the fifteen 
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‘months spent at old Williams. And yet, so divergent 
‘“have been our paths in life, so complete the separation, 
“that the friends and scenes so loved seem like the occu- 
*‘ pants of another world separated by impassable barriers. 
‘**T started in life determined to earn an honorable dis: 
‘tinction in the profession of teaching. For six years, | 
‘toiled and was happy, for | seemed to be gradually 


“accomplishing my purpose. The war began, and I led 
“a company into the Army of the Cumberland. A minnie 
“ball left me nearly a physical wreck, but a kind Provi- 
**dence and a devoted wife saved my life. I was obliged 
“to give up the chosen pursuit and ambition of my life; 
“but have many compensations... Two years ago, | was 
“appointed post-master at Hamilton. The position is 
‘easy and lucrative. I have a good wife, two bright little 
“cirls, a happy home, kind friends, some influence in 
“society for good, as I trust, and a good hope of a happier 
“world beyond.” 


GEORGE ALPHA MILLER. 


GEORGE ALPHA MILLER, son of the Rev. Alpha and 
Hannah Hunt Miller, was born in Andover, Connecticut, 
March 3, 1831. His preparatory education was received 
in Monson Academy, Massachusetts. He entered college 
at the beginning of Freshman year and was graduated 
with the class. The subject of his commencement oration 
was“ True Religion Essential to the Highest Civilisation.” 
He received the degree of master of arts in course, 

After graduation, he pursued his studies, for two years, 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and one 
year in the Connecticut Theological Institute, being grad- 
uated from the latter institution, He commenced his 
ministry as pastor of the Congregational Church in Bur- 
lington, Conn., where he remained three years. He then 
removed to Central New York, preaching at Broadalbin 
one year, Hanesville three years, Port Leyden four years, 
LaFayette three years, and at other places for shorter 
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periods. He is now making his home in Syracuse, N. Y., 
supplying, as he has opportunity, churches desirous of 
temporary service, and giving to his children the educa- 
tional advantages of the city. 

He was married to Miss Helen S. Wood, of Syracuse, 
September 29, 1859, and has the following children: Lizzie 
E,, born July 29, 1860; Hannah D., born November 5, 
1861; Edward A., born April 18, 1863; Helen B., born 
July 10, 1865; and Fannie R., born October 25, 1869. 
Miller writes: ‘*T have uniformly enjoyed good health 
“and have been very happy in my family and general 
“surroundings. The world has bestowed upon me quite 
‘as favorable consideration as 1 have earned or deserved, 
‘and so I have reason to be happy and satisfied,’’ 


PHINEAS MIXER, 


The most industrious investigation fails to reveal the 
whereabouts of Mixer. Many letters have been written 
to those who formerly knew him and, in nearly every 
instance, courteous replies have been received, but it has 
been impossible to make a definite record further than 
about the year 1863. PHINEAS Mixer was from Union- 
ville, Ohio, and was barn October 18, 1828. He was for 
some time a student in Oberlin College, entered Williams 
at the beginning of Junior year and was graduated with the 
class. Hestudied theology at the Lane Seminary, and was 
graduated from that institution in 1858. He had charge of 
the Presbyterian Church in Bowling Green, Indiana, in 
1859 and 1860, and went from there to Worthington, in the 
same state, where he remained a few months. He then 
attached himself to the Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and was present at its annual meeting 
in Greencastle, in 1863. He had then been married about 
one year. There isa report that he was attached to the 
Christian Commission during a portion of the war and 
was on duty in Mississippi. He is said afterward to have 
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abandoned the ministry and to have retired toa farm in 
Ohio. When yisiting Greencastle, in 1863, he expressed 


himself as anxious to become a missionary in Asia Minor. 
McKee, who has made some inquiries, gives Mixer’s last 
address as DeWitt, Arkansas Co., Arl., but letters to him 
at that place have faileil to elicit response. 


GEORGE LOWELL MONTAGUE, 


GrorGe LOWELL MoNnTAGUE, son of Moses and Har- 
riet Smith Montague, was born in South Hadley, Mass., 
December 15, 1833. He was prepared for college at Wil- 
liston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., and entered Amherst 
in the fall of 1851, After a residence of two years at 
Amherst, he entered Williams, at the beginning of Junior 
year, and was graduated with the class. 

After graduation, he followed the profession of teaching, 
at Beloit, Wisconsin, and Freeport, Illinois, until the 
breaking out of the war. He entered the army at the 
opening of hostilities, as first leutenant of the Sixth Wis- 
consin Volunteers, and was subsequently on recruiting 
service, with the rank of captain on the staff of the gover- 
nor, until the death of that official. He enlisted, in July, 
1862, in the 37th regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
held in that regiment the commissions of captain, major, 
lreutenant-colonel and colonel, and, after 1863, had com- 
mand of his regiment, except for such time as he was 
senior officer and commanded the brigade. He was with 
the Army of the Potomac all the time and had such fight- 
ing service as fell to the lot of the Sixth Corps, including 
the brilliant campaign of General Sheridan in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. He was brevetted colonel, May 12, 1864, by 
the war department, for distinguished gallantry at the 
battle of Spottsylvania Court House. 

+ After the war, Colonel Montague established himself, in 
Chicago, in the business of life insurance, where he 
remained until 1868. He then removed to New York 
City, where he was an actuary in life insurance until 1878. 
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In that year he became a banker and broker, and has 
since, as he says, ‘‘ been wrestling with the ‘bulls and 
bears’ of Wall Street.’ He is now senior partner in the 
firm of Montague & Vanderhoff, located at No. 56 Broad- 
way. He has held no civil offices, except that of County 
Commissioner of schools in Wisconsin. He delivered 
humerous addresses on educational topics before the war, 
some of which were published, and has since delivered 
several orations on Decoration Day. 

He was married to Mary J. Denning, May 20, 186s. 
His wife died in Cuba, in July, 1879. He has no children. 


WILLIAM ALFRED NETTLETON, 


NETTLETON is the only member of the class who has 
neglected to answer the letters written him. He was 
born in Stockbridge, Mass., August 11, 1832, was for a 
time a member of the class of 1853, entered that of 1855, 
at the beginning of Junior year, and was graduated. He 
received a commencement appointment, but was excused 
from speaking. He has been engaged in manufacturing 
since graduation. His present address is understood to 
be Bridgeport, Conn. 


THORNTON MENESS NIVEN, Jr. 


THORNTON MCNEss NIVEN, Jr., the son of Thornton 
M. and Letitia M. Niven, was born in Newburg, Orange 
County, N. Y., August 23, 1836. His father has long 
been prominent in his section, and his uncle, Archibald C. 
Niven, was a state senator and held many offices of trust 
ques his life-time. Niven was prepared for college at 

ne select schools of the Rev. Dr. Bernard Hall and the 
Rev. Mr. Connelly, at Newburg. He entered college at 
the beginning of the course and was graduated with the 
class. The subject of his commencement oration was 
**Scotland’s Martyr Days,” 
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After graduation, he pursued his theological studies at 
the Associate Reformed Seminary in Newburg, and at 
the Union Theological Seminary in Prince Edward 
County, Virginia, from which latter institution he was 
graduated in 1860. He had meanwhile spent one year 
in teaching in Jefferson County, Virginia, After complet- 
ing his theological course, he spent seven years in preach- 
ing, most of the time in Madison and Halifax Counties, 
Virginia, in churches of the Presbyterian denomination. 
In September, 1867, he received and accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian Church in Dobb’s Ferry, Westchester 
County, N. Y.. his present charge. There he has an 
excellent church, and is secure in the esteem and affection 
of his people. 

He was married, June 1, 1870, to Elizabeth Wilson, 
daughter of the Rey. William B. Lewis and Charlotte 
Tappan, a grandaugbter of Arthur Tappan, He has the 
following named children: Archibald Campbell, born 
April 28, 1871; Isabel Thornton, born February 24, 1873; 
and Thornton Mills, born September 10, 1876. 


JAMES ORTON. 


Olitt 1877. 


By EDWARD P. INGERSOLL. 

James Orton was the third son of the Rev. Dr. 
Azariah Orton, and was born at Seneca Falls, N. Y., April 
21, 1830. 1 have vo data of his life, previous to entering 
college, nor of his life with us need I write. It had its 
full measure of college struggles and victories. Orton 
was an excellent scholar, and was graduated with the 


Philosophical Oration, his subject being, * Footprints of 


the Creator.”’ 

After graduation, he entered Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, where he completed his course in 1858. He then 
traveled in Europe and the East, returning to this country 
in 1860, and was ordained a Congregational minister. 
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After preaching a few years in New England, he accepted 
a call to Brighton, near Rochester, N. Y., where he 
remained three years. In the meantime, his love of scien- 
tic pursuits led him into scholarly researches. His 
marked success in this department attracted the notice 
of the University of Rochester, from which he accepted 
an invitation to occupy the chair of Natural Science 
during the temporary absence of Professor Ward. In 
the year 1867, he took charge of an expedition fitted out 
by Williams College to explore the northern regions of 
South America, Landing on the Pacific coast, the expe- 
dition proceeded to Quito and then crossed the continent 
through the valleys of the Napo and the Amazon, discov- 
ering in its course the first fossils ever found in the valley 
of the Amazon, 

Upon his return, in 1869, he became professor of natural 
history in Vassar College. A recent letter received from 
Dr. Hinkel, professor of ancient languages, says: ‘* His 
‘genial and sympathetic nature, his modesty and child- 
‘like simplicity and the purity of his high toned char- 
‘acter at once secured for him the affectionate regard of 
“his colleagues and pupils.’ From other sources, | 
gather that his class room was a place of royal delight to 
his classes. He kindled unwonted enthusiasm by his 
entertaining and instructive lectures. The most intricate 
things of his department were not only made clear, but 
were also clothed with beauty. He classified with great 
care the college collection of minerals, reptiles and birds, 
thereby greatly enhancing its usefulness and value. In 
1870, he published his well-known work descriptive of his 
South American explorations, entitled: ‘* The Andes and 
the Amazon.” 

In 1873, Professor Orton made a second journey across 
ae America from Para, on the Atlantic coast, up the 

azon to Lima and Lake Tibicaca. While in Peru, 
both upon this and other expeditions, he was most kindly 
received and entertained by the late Henry Meiggs and 
other American as well as British residents. Within a 
few days, it has been my good fortune to meet a former 
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partner of Mr. Meiggs, and to bear from him words of 
tender testimony to the noble qualities of the Christian 
gentleman and the sterling purpose of the bold explorer. 
Said this gentleman: ‘t We counted it an honor to intro- 
duce bim as an American.’ He came home in 1874. 
Soon after his arrival, I had the pleasure of meeting him, 
at Vassar, and found in my old class-mate every noble 
quality enlarged and intensified. I shall never forget the 
modest enthusiasm with which he conducted me from case 
to case, from shelf to shelf, opening up to me the riches of 
his department, so many of them the fruit of his courage, 
industry and scholarship. 

In 1876, he went back to South America for the third 
and last time. His plan was to complete the exploration 
of the Great Beni river, which carries the waters of East- 
ern Bolivia to the Madeira and thence to the Amazon. 
As he journeyed by sea, his health, which had not been 


good, began to improve, so that he touched the shores of 


South America in a spirit of remarkable zeal and hopeful- 
ness. He passed the winter in different parts of Peru and 
Bolivia, inspecting rivers and collecting specimens for 
Vassar College, which would be of value in illustrating 
the geology of those countries; also specimens of the 
architecture and other arts both of the past and present. 
In March, 1877, he was in La Paz, Bolivia, where he was 
joined by Dr. Heath. There, preparation was made fora 
thorough expedition, upon which they soon started. For 
some three months they journeyed successfully; then 
trouble overtook them. The weather became unpropit- 
ious; extraordinary freshets flooded the camp, swept off or 
ruined a large part of the supplies, destroyed valuable 
instruments and injured others. Very soon afterward, 
his native attendants lost courage and sought to desert 
him, His guide was held to duty only by pointing a 
pistol at his breast. Then followed the mutiny of his 
military escort who, threatening his life, seized one of the 
two boats and, with its crew and a large part of the 
remaining provisions and camp equipage, went. back. 
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It would haye been madness to proceed according to 
his original plan. But Orton’s courage and discretion 
did not desert him. Giving up the larger expedition, he 
determined to explore the valley of the smaller Canpolican, 
on his way back to Peru. For months, he bravely battled 
with the difficulties of his situation, pressing on with his 
explorations, until he arrived near the boundary line of 
Bolivia and Peru. His faithful companion and friend, 
Dr. Heath, adhered to him through all the hardships, 
exposures and dangers of this ill starred journey. Upon 
September 24th, they reached Lake Titicaca. There they 
found a little craft of twenty tons burden, ready to set sail 
for Puno, ninety miles distant upon the Peruvian shore of 
the lake. Taking passage, the professor reclined upon a 
roll of sail cloth and exclaimed: ** Now, we have but to 
ride direct to New York harbor.” Although seeming 
somewhat fatigued, he appeared throughout the afternoon 
much as usual, but retired to his cabin early in the 
evening, After a good night's rest, he arose at daybreak 
and sipped a cup of tea. After drinking it, he returned 
to his bed, saying: ‘* Doctor, I feel strangely; sit by me 
and take my hand.*? He seemed resting quietly, but, 
fifteen minutes later, he exclaimed: ‘* What is this? What 
is this?’ and presently saying, with tender calmness, 
‘Good-bye doctor,’ quietly breathed his last. Two 
days later, he was buried upon the beautiful island of St. 
Esteves, which is just off the harbor of Puno. There, 
ten thousand feet above the sea, is the grave of James 
Orton, To the west, may be seen the last mile of railroad 
and telegraph which has climbed the rough way from the 
Pacific. To the north, east and south, the great lake, 
from whose shores and islands issued the majestic Inca 
monarchy, and beyond these, the vast regions which his 
diligent genius and enduring fortitude have made trib- 
utary to the domains of science and commerce. Like 
Livingstone, he died on the field of his labors and 
triumphs. His was a profitable and a notable, although an 
arduous life; his was a glorious death; his is a fitting 

- tomb and his a blessed immortality. 
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His enthusiastic devotion to his work, his profound 
scientific attainments, his wide range of scholarship, his 
wealth of language and rare skill of expression, both in 
speaking and writing, combined to make him an attractive 
and a successful instructor, and a bold and successful 
explorer. Add to all these qualities the purity of his 
character, his sterling integrity, the delicacy and discre- 
tion with which he adorned the complex responsibilities 
of life, and we have one of the brightest and best names 
that appear on the roll of our Alma Mater. His various 
publications have won for him an enviable reputation, 
both at home and abroad. The ‘‘ New York Tribune” 
says of him: 


‘* His peculiar fitness for his self-imposed task (referring to his explorations) 
lay in the rare combination of close and scientific powers of observation, with a 
happy faculty of describing brightly what he saw. His publications of travel 
have more than transient and literary yalue; they haye helped in developing 
the resources of a continent, whose vast interior, but for such labors, would be 
half unknown. He probably did more than any traveler, since Humboldt, to 
give the world a knowledge of the Amazon valley.” 

The ‘* Scientific American’’ says: 

“ Professor Orton was a brilliant writer, possessing descriptive powers of a 
high order. . . . His death leaves a yacancy in the ranks of workers in 
science not easily filled, for it is rarely that the qualities of the scientist, the 
explorer and the writer are found united in such eminent degree.” 

The ‘** New York Evangelist’ says: 

“‘Tlis death, in the ripeness and vigor of his manhood, isa loss to science 
and to the world. He has done quite as much to increase our ‘knowledge of 
our sister continent as Stanley has done to acquaint us with the interior of 
Africa. Unlike Stanley, Orton was a scholar and a scientist of a high order, 
and his death deprives us of the man whose combined courage and scholarship 
promised to make the name of the American explorer more illustrious than it 
has ever yet been.” 

In 1876, Williams College honored herself by conferring 
upon him the degree of doctor of philosophy, and we are 
honored, classmates, by the devotion, successes and man- 
liness of his life. So long as the history of science 

D> J 
endures, the name of Orton will stand as the synonym of 
bravery, enterprise, deyotion to duty, thorough research 
and loyalty to truth. In a word, he was a Christian 
scientist. 

1880, 
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WILLIAM PACKER PRENTICE. 


WILLIAM PACKER PRENTICE, eldest son of Ezra P. and 
P. C. Prentice, was born in Albany, N. Y., August 26, 
1834. His preparatory education was received at the 
Albany Academy and at the Alger Institute, Cornwall, 
Conn. He entered college as a Sophomore, and was 
graduated with the class. The subject of his commence- 
ment oration was ‘** The Quiet Man.” 

After graduation, he spent five years abroad in student 
residence and in travel. He studied in the universities of 
Berlin, Bonn, and Gottingen and in the Ecole de Droit, 
Iieidelberg. From Gottingen he received the degree of 
master of arts and doctor of philosophy, Returning to 
America, he entered the Albany Law School and was 
graduated there. He had just started in the practice of 
his profession when the war broke out, and he entered the 
service, in 1861, as captain of the company raised by the 
Albany Law School, In December, 1861, he was 
appointed assistant adjutant general and captain of United 
States Volunteers on the staff of Brigadier general O. M. 
Mitchell, 3d division of the Army of the Ohio. He was 
made major, August, 1862, and promoted lieutenant- 
colonel, September, 1862, serving as adjutunt-general of 
the toth Army Corps and chief of staff to Major general 
Mitchell, then commanding the corps and the Department 
of the South. He was invalided at Huntsville, Alabama, 
June, 1862, returned to duty in July, had the yellow fever 
at Hilton Head, South Carolina, in October, and was sent 
home on leave. He resigned in January, 1863. 

Shortly alter leaving the army, Colonel Prentice estab- 
lished himself in his profession in New York City, where 
he has since remained in honorable and extensive practice. 
He has been, for several years, counsel to the health 
department of the city, anda number of his legal argu- 
ments in that connection have been published and have 
attracted wide attention. He isa member of the Ameri- 
an Geographical Society and of the Century Club, and is 
well known as a classical scholar. He married, January 
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29, 1863, Miss Florence Kelly, of New York, and has six 
children,—two boys and four girls,—the eldest being now 
seventeen years of age. He has a summer home at Mount 
Hope, near Albany. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON FULLEN. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON PULLEN, son of Isaac and Jane 
Hulit Pullen, was born in Hightstown, Mercer County, 
New Jersey, November 6, 1834. He was fitted for col- 
lege at Freehold Institute, Monmouth County, N. J., 
under President Chadbourne, who at that time was a 
teacher in the Institute. He entered Williams at the 
beginning of Sophomore year and was graduated with the 
class. He received the degree of master of arts in course. 

After graduation, he returned to his home in Hights- 
town, and has since been engaged there in farming, fruit- 
growing and trade. He is one of the largest nurserymen 
in his section. He has been prominent in local affairs, 
has held many town and county offices, and has contrib- 
uted frequently both to local and metropolitan journals. 
He was married to Isabella Van Kirk, January 9, 1861, 
and has the following children: Emerson V., born Noyem- 
ber 26, 1861; Blanche V., born August 19, 1866; and 
!sabella, born September 6, 1875. Pullen writes: ‘‘ My 
‘‘life has not been eventful. 1 have avery dear wife, 
“with whom I have lived for nearly twenty-one years, 
‘fand our affection for each other grows with our years. 
‘*My children are healthy, intelligent and obedient, with 
**no vices and some virtues.’’ 


JOHN RICHARDS. 


JOHN RicHARDS, son of Deacon Charles B. and Lucy 
Richards, was born in New Hartford, Connecticut, July 
5, 1822. He was prepared for college at the Williston 
Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., and entered Williams in 
the fall of 1851, pursued the entire course and was grad- 
uated with the class. 
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Since leaving college, be has been engaged, in his native 
town, in farming and in lumbering in its various depart- 
ments. During the war he hada strong desire to enter 
the ranks, but was prevented by family ties, having the 
care of an infirm father, nearly ninety years of age. He 
has been active in town and church affairs. He was a 
member of the lower house of the Connecticut legislature, 
in 1878, and has, for the past six years, been a member of 
the local board of education. He has frequently held 
meetings in his section and given religious addresses. He 
was married to Kate L, Cady, December 23, 1863. He 
has no children. Mr. Richards, owing to a lame arm, 
requested his wife to answer the circular asking for infor- 
mation, and she expresses herself as cordially interested 
in the success of the class record. 


JOHN SAVARY. 


JOHN SAVARY, youngest son of Stephen and. Daphne 
Hall Savary, was born in Auburn, Massachusetts, Novem- 
ber 4, 1832. He was fitted for college partly at Leicester 
Academy and partly at the Worcester County High 
School. He entered Williams at the beginning of Fresh- 
man year and, although his course was interrupted by 
sickness, he was graduated with the class, He declined a 
commencement appointment. 

After graduation, he taught school, for about two years, 
and, in the fall of 1857, entered the Harvard Divinity 
School at Cambridge, trom which institution he was grad- 
uated in 1860. He was ordained to the Liberal ministry, 
in the spring of 1861, and settled in Newtonville, Mass. 
He resigned the following year, and joined the ranks asa 
member of the Forty-Seventh regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteers. He was sent to New Orleans and did guard 
duty in and around that city under General Banks, during 
the siege of Vicksburg and Port Iludson. He was 
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honorably discharged, in September, 1863. He served in 
the Sanitary Commission, during the winter of 1864-65, 
and was at City Point, Va., at the close of the rebellion. 
He then returned to Cambridge and resumed his studies. 
He soon received a call to preach in South Hingham, 
Mass., and was located there for two years. He then 
went west and later, in the fall of 1868, moved to 
Florida, with a view of settling. He describes his exper- 
lence there in the following language: ‘‘ My idea was to 
‘‘plant an orange grove, hoping, in a few years, to réa- 
‘‘lise an income sufficient to enable me to live pleasantly 
‘in the ‘ Land of Flowers” But the country was new, 
‘‘without roads or bridges, the soil rank or sour, the 
‘people without arts or letters, without the tools or 
“trades of diversified industry, and virtually beyond the 
“pale of civilisation. Indeed, I suffered a relapse into sav- 
“ageism, living for three months in a hut or a hollow tree, 
**and hardly seeing a human face in all that time. Tired 
‘of the solitary life and seeing no prospect of the orange 
‘*orove, I returned to civilisation and the haunts of men.” 

Upon his return north, Mr. Savary was appointed an 
assistant in the library of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, in Boston, where he remained about 
a year. He then sought and obtained, mainly through 
the influence of General Garfield, the post of assistant 
librarian in the Library of Congress, where he has been 
continuously employed since the spring of 1871. Mr. 
Savary has contributed essays and poems to the local 
press, a number of which have had an extended circu- 
lation and a deserved popularity. He has lately pub- 
lished a brochure, sonnets mostly, in commemoration of 
the late James Abram Garfield. He has never married. 
He says: ‘It is hardly necessary for me to add that Lam 
‘‘always glad to see at the library, in the Capitol, the 
‘faces of old friends and class-mates who come to Wash- 
*ington.”? 
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DAVID COIT SCUDDER. 
Obiit 1862, 


By WILLIAM W. ADAMS. 


In presenting a brief memorial of our class-mate Scudder, 
I presume it will not be expected that I should write his 
full biography. That has already been done by his brother 
Horace, in a book remarkably fresh, natural and sensible. 
Davip Corr ScuppER was born in Boston, October 27, 
1835, the second of four sons of Deacon Charles Scudder 
who were graduated at Williams, When “Dave” entered 
college, he was nearly sixteen years of age, but not more 
mature than some boys of twelve. He came from a sub- 
urban home, but was as unsophisticated as any boy could 
be who had been brought up ona farm. Home life had 
been simple, natural, earnestly Christian, according to the 
primitive spirit of New England; and “Dave” himself 
had remarkable simplicity of nature. His tastes were 
rural and boyish, the developing forces healthfully slow 
in action, All who knew him, during Freshman year, 
will remember his boyish appearance, his white hair, his 
roundabout, uncovered by overcoat in the coldest weather, 
his habit of running through the streets, bis passion for 
trapping rabbits on Stone Hill, his odd humors and 
explosive laughter. 

His first dream was of a farmer’s life,—not unnaturally. 
As the year wore on, there was some special religious 
interest in college. Apart from direct endeavors to pro- 
duce it, in the years of maturing youth, when many were 
absent from home for the first time, and thrown upon their 
own responsibility as never before, it was natural that to 
religiously trained boys the problem of character, in its 
highest and deepest relations, should come up for inde- 
pendent and more thorough settlement, There was but 
one way in which such a boy as ‘* Dave’? could settle it 
satisfactorily, but he had some difficulties and struggles; 
in part, because self-consciousness and the reflective 
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powers were but imperfectly developed, and discernment 
was consequently far from clear; in part, because previous 
influences had left upon him the impression that, if he 
should enter upon a Christian life, he must become a mis- 
sionary. In no very long time, however, he decided to be 

Christian, whatever that might involve. From that 
decision he never wavered; he fell into some morbid ten- 
dencies anc was occasionally despondent, but he was 
transparently sincere, thoroughly in earnest, as simple and 
natural in his religious life as in other things. In studies, 
the languages were easy for him, mathematics more diffh- 
cult, and the reflective, introspective studies of the later 
years hardest of all. For such studies he felt himself 
insufficiently mature. He was honestly faithful, but, per- 
haps, enthusiastically devoted to no study of the college 
course. With whimsical conscientiousness in carrying 
out the letter of his commission, he got the ‘*pony”’ on 
‘Electra’ printed for the rest of us, at a cost not exceed- 
ing that of Bohn’s volumes, but he did not use it himself. 
So far as my remembrance goes, he never shammed 
cheated in recitation; if he did not understand a matter, 
he ingloriously fizzled or honestly flunked, without hesita- 
tion. His simplicity of character was so entire that he 
seemed nearly insensible to the motives that would prompt 
toa different course. His lack of decided enthusiasm in 
any study was doubtless due to the fact that while in 
college the boy life was dominant, and, therefore, the 
enthusiasm was chiefly in outward activities. 

There was one exception. In preparation for mission- 
ary work, he took up the study of Tamil with Mr. 
Hoisington, and carried it on with unflagging zeal. Under 
the same impulse of a practical and religious purpose, he 
devoted himself, during Junior and Senior years, to the 
welfare of the Mills Society, sought the office of ibreriant 
and was notably efficient as such. He manifestly grew 
from year to year, but matured slowly,—perhaps, all the 
more healthfully on that account. When he was grad- 
uated, he was still a boy,—hearty, mirthful, nereunial 
affectionate, guileless and pure. He had sobered with the 
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years, but would still occasionally break out in somé 
whimsical prank of boyish good nature. He was trans- 
parent still; his likes and dislikes were very evident; he 
had strong preferences in friendship; but he was univer- 
sally kind, and, if need be, would make very disagreeable 
self denials to prove his kindness. So far as I know, this 
was not doubted by any one of his class when the day of 
separation came, The subject of his commencement 
oration was **Our Country the Moulding Agent of the 
World.” 

He entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, in the 
autumn following graduation. The first year is said to 
have been one of growth more marked than that of pre- 
vious years. The change of position, society and studies, 
would naturally have stimulating effect. Then came a 
year of still greater change. He left the Seminary, and 
was occupied for a time in Bible colportage in New 
Jersey. He came in contact with people of all sorts, as 
never before. In taste, he was often repelled; he encoun- 
tered unexpected difficulties and had revelations of per- 
sonal defect and insufficiency, but was variously benefited 
by his new experience in life. After a couple of months, 
he engaged in missionary work among the poor of Boston, 
with better success and some real satisfaction. It was all 
a sort of practical preparation for the future, very dili- 
gently, and in some sense enthusiastically, made. At 
the end of a year, he returned to the Seminary and 
completed his course. The literary or speculative impulse 
was never primary; the religious and practical always led. 
He was faithful in the course of study, but especially 
interested only in that which, in some manner, connected 
itself with the missionary work, Gradually, while he 
remained in the Seminary, and still more after graduation, 
his missionary purpose led him into the widest range of 
study and investigation; his missionary enthusiasm awak- 
ened enthusiasm in all learning ; for he found that, directly 
or indirectly, each matter of life is connected with every 
other. India was always his objective aim, but the people 
of India were human, first of all, so that nothing human 
seemed to him foreign, af length. He collected a very 
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complete library of books pertaining to India, its people, 
their history, condition, philosophy and religions; he 
wrote children’s tracts about the heathen, a series of 
papers on Hindoo literature, and very elaborate and able 
articles for the Bibliotheca Sacra on the aborigines of 
India and on Hindoo philosophy. 

He was ordained February 25, 1861, was married on 
the 27th of the same month to Harriet L. Dutton, of 
Boston, and sailed for India, March rith. He was, perhaps, 
more thoroughly prepared for his work than any mission- 
ary who had ever preceded him. He occupied the three 
and a half months of the voyage in further studies; he 
landed at Madras, spending a little time there; then for 
seven months was at Madura, getting ready for indepen- 
dent service, and, in February, 1862, took charge of his 
station at Periakulam. A little while before sailing, he 
had written mea letter of ten pages, critically comment- 
ing upon yarious works on ethnology; from Periakulam, 
I received a letter of twelve pages, written in August, 
1862, describing his work. He was happy in it, he said, 
with only ah occasional hungering for home; he had 
begun to make preaching tours with success; with great 
enthusiasm, he had spent a few leisure days in investigating 
prehistoric Cromlechs; be expressed intense interest in 
the war going on at home, and great admiration for Mr. 
Lincoln, He was full of projects for the future; for a 
time, and always, perhaps, in precedence, his broader 
studies must give way to practical work; but, little by 
little, he hoped to do much also in the line of historical 
and philosophical studies. The next I heard of him was 
that, on the toth of November, he was drowned, while 
swimming a river to get home the sooner to his work. A 
dam had given way above anda great flood came down 
upon him while in mid stream. It seemed impossible. I 
wrote of him to one of our classmates as ‘* Poor Dave,” 
but was most fitly rebuked. It was not the term to apply 
to him, ‘He liveth long who liveth well.’ In effective 
activity and bright example, he had already lived long. 
The Master had larger work and a brighter sphere for him. 

1875. 
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HENRY WILLIAM SEYMOUR. 


Henry Wriittam SEyMouR, son of William H. and 
Nancy Pixley Seymour, was born in Brockport, Monroe 
County, New York, July 21,1834. His father, who is still 
living, has been one of the most extensive manufacturers in 
Western New York. He was prepared for college at the 
Brockport Collegiate Institute and at the Canandaigua 
Academy. He entered college at the beginning of the 
course and was graduated with the class. The subject of 
his commencement oration was ‘* Work,” which he has 
illustrated fully in his life. 

After graduation, he studied law in the office of Hill, 
Cagger and Porter, in Albany, and at the Albany Law 
School. He was admitted to the bar, in May, 1856, and 
began practice in Brockport, but soon engaged in manu- 
facturing with his father. He remained in Brockport 
until 1873, when he removed to Saut de Ste Marie, where 
he has since been engaged as one of the most extensive 
lumber merchants in northern Michigan, and as a farmer. 
While in Brockport, Mr. Seymour was closely identified 
with the interests of his native place, and was prominent 
in local enterprises, in church matters and in local politics. 
He was a member of the board of trustees of the Brock- 
port State Normal School, from its establishment until his 
removal west. He was several times a member of New 
York Republican State Conventions, and once came 
within a few votes of being nominated by the Republicans, 
for the assembly, in a district in which a nomination is gen- 
erally equivalent to an election. His refusal to secure the 
nomination by certain political appliances, which he might 
have used, was regarded by his friends as exceedingly 
creditable to him, Although losing the nomination, he 
preserved his honor unsullied. Since his removal to 
Michigan, he has maintained his interest in political affairs, 
and, in the fall of 1880, was elected, by a large majority, 
in a Democratic district, a member of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives of the Michigan legislature. Immediately upon 
his election, his name was suggested, by a number of 
papers in his section, as a candidate for speaker, but, from 
the fact that he was a new member, his canyass was not 
pressed. 

Mr. Seymour has been married three times; first, in 
1869, to Miss Isabel Randall, of Stafford, N. Y., who died 
in 1874,—by her he had one son, William H., who died 
quite young ; second, in 1875, to Miss Elizabeth Craig, of 
Brockport, who died in 1876; and third, in 1880, to Miss 
H. L. Gillette, of Brockport, his present wife. 


STEPHEN ELIJAH SEYMOUR, 


STEPHEN ELIJAH SEYMOUR, son of Elijah and Melissa 
Spelman Seymour, was born in the town of Granville, 
Hampden County, Massachusetts, November 13, 1830. 
He prepared for college, under the instruction of the Rev. 
Timothy Mather Cooley, of Granyille, —vice president of 
Williams from 1846 to 1859,—entered the class at the begin- 
ning of its course, and was graduated. The subject of 
his commencement oration was “ True Progress.”’ 

After graduation, Mr. Seymour studied law and began 
practice in Springfield, Mass., where he still remains, Mr. 
Seymour is brief and modest in his statements, but we 
know he has an enviable standing at the bar and he admits 
that he is leading a happy, pleasant life. He has been a 
member of both branches of the Springfield city govern- 
ment and of the lower house of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. He has never married, 


SAMUEL FRANCIS SHAW. 


SAMUEL FRANcIS SHAW was born in Plainfield, Mass., 
September 7, 1833. He was a son of Samuel Shaw, for 
over half a century a practicing physician in Plainfield. 
His mother was a daughter of Joseph Clarke, Esq., a 
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lawyer in Northampton. Shaw attended the common and 
select schools of his native town, and finished his prepara- 
tory studies at the Northampton Collegiate Institute. He 
entered Williams at the beginning of Sophomore year, 
and was graduated with the class. 

After graduation, he remained at home, four years, study- 
ing medicine and natural history in all its branches, but 
especially zodlogy and comparative anatomy. During a 
considerable part of this time, he suffered more or less 
from a derangement of the adjusting apparatus of the 
eyes, which prevented much reading. He, therefore, 
spent a great deal of his time in the woods and felds, with 
gun and botanical case, in search of specimens of birds, 
flowers, etc. He finally recovered, and in 1859, went to 
New York city to continue his medical studies in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, from which he was 
graduated in 1862, serving meanwhile in the Bellevue 
Hospital as senior assistant and house surgeon. From 
Bellevue he went to the Harwood Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., as a contract surgeon, but remained only a short 
time, as he had already passed his examination for the 
regular service of the navy, and was soon assigned to 
duty at the Naval Hospital in Norfolk, Va. In the follow- 
ing spring, he was ordered to join the ‘Sonoma,’ a 
vessel belonging to the squadron of Commodore Wilkes, 
in the West Indies, which was engaged in an unsuccess- 
ful search for the *Alabama.**? In the summer, the 
**Sonoma’’ returned to New York for repairs, and, early 
in the autumn, joined Admiral Dahlgren’s squadron, then 
blockading the coast of Georgia and the Carolinas. While 
on the station, Shaw was transferred to the ** Pawnee,”’ 
and was in several minor engagements off Charleston and 
elsewhere, as the only medical officer on board. He was 
in the final operations against Charleston and Savannah, 
which resulted in the evacuation of both cities, Sherman’s 
army coming in on the rear. 

After two years’ sea seryice, Shaw was ordered home, 
in the spring of 1865, ancl was soon assigned to duty at 
the naval academy, then at Newport, R. 1. In the autumn, 
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he was promoted from the grade of assistant surgeon to 
that of passed assistant, and was ordered to the “ Florida,” 
which spent a year in the West Indies, Visiting most of 
the islands and all of the principal ports. During this 
time, Shaw made bis first acquaintance with the yellow 
fever, personally as well as professionally, After his return, 
he was assigned to duty on board the receiving ship 
Saint Louts,’’? at the League Island navy yard, Phila- 
delphia, In about a year, he was transferred to the 
‘* Macedonian,’” then fitting out at Annapolis, Md., for a 
summer practice cruise with the midshipmen. On the 
cruise, New York, West Point, Fayal and Madeira were 
visited. From the “ Macedonian’? he was transferred 
to the ‘* Onward,” then fitting out at the Mare Island 
navy yard, California, to be store-ship of the South Pacific 
squadron, to replace the ‘* Fredonia," destroyed by the 
tidal wave following the great earthquake at Arica. He 
proceeded to California, by way of the Isthmus, and sailed 
from San Francisco for Callao, Peru, After a long voy- 
age, under sail of sixty-three days duration, he arrived at 
his destination, having travelled in the preceding six 
months, over 26,000 miles by sea and land, While on the 
‘*Onward’’ he visited most of the principal places on the 
western coast of South America. After about two years 
on the ‘*‘Onward,” he volunteered to go on the ‘‘ Nyack” 
to San Francisco, The ‘t Nyack” had been three times 
condemned by boards of survey as unseaworthy, and the 
recommendation made that she be sold on the coast as 
being too rotten to take home. The passage was made to 
Honolulu in forty-four days, and a month was spent in 
that port. The voyage was then made to San Francisco, 
in twenty-two days, the vessel yery nearly going to the 
bottom in a heavy gale. 

From the ‘Nyack,’ Shaw was transferred to the 
‘¢Saranac,’? and made on her a summer cruise along the 
north-west coast, going up the Columbia as far as Port- 
land, Oregon, making the circuit of Puget Sound, taking 
the inside passage to Sitka, and even going two or three 
degrees further north. Returning to San Francisco, 
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he visited the Yosemite Valley and the Caliveras and 
Mariposa groves of “ big trees.’ We came east, in the 
autumn of 1871, was promoted to the grade of surgeon, 
and was assigned to the ** Michigan,” then at Erie, Penn, 
Late in the following spring, he was transferred to the 
naval hospital, New York, and, early in the summer, was 
again transferred to the torpedo station at Newport, 
where he remained until the fall of 1873, when he was 
ordered to report for duty on board the “ Kearsarge,’’ 
then fitting out at the Mare Island navy yard, for a cruise 
onthe Asiatic station. Hemade the voyage to Yokohama, 
by way of Honolulu. While on the station, he visited all 
the principal placesand many of minor interest in Japan, 
China and the East Indies. With others, he made three 
trips into the interior of Japan. The ** Kearsarge*? took 
Professor Hall’s party, for the observation of the transit 
of Venus, from Nagasaki to Vladivostok, Siberia, where 
the vessel remained three months. After being on the 
station three years, Shaw was relieved and returned home, 
by the Pacific Mail Company’s steamer to San Francisco, 
and by the Transcontinental Line to New York. After 
a year, partly spent in waiting orders in New York and 
Philadelphia and partly on board the training ship ‘ Min-» 
nesota,’’ in the harbor of New York, he was granted a 
year's leave of absence with permission to go abroad, 
being the first leave ever asked from or granted him by the 
department. 

He was married, in October, 1877, to Adelaide Roberts, 
daughter of the late Edward Roberts, of Philadelphia, 
and sister of Howard Roberts, the well-known artist. Dr. 
and Mrs. Shaw spent a year in Europe, passing the winter 
months in Italy, the spring in France, the summer in 
Switzerland, Belgium and Holland, and the autumn in 
Great Britain. Soon after his return, Dr. Shaw was 
assigned to duty on board the ‘*Saint Louis,’ at the 
League Island navy yard, where he remained upward 
of two years. In March, 1881, he resigned his commis- 
sion, after nearly nineteen years in the service, and has 
settled in Philadelphia, at No, 1909 Walnut Street, in the 
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practice of his profession. He has written many official 
papers on sanitary and medical subjects, which are 
embodied in the Reports of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 


GEORGE EDWARD SIBLEY. 


, GEORGE EpWARD SIBLEY, son of Oscar E. and Mary 
(Welld Sibley, was born in Canandaigua, N. Y., February 
7, 1835, and his boyish years were passed in that place 
and in Buffalo, N. Y., whither his parents removed. He 
was prepared for college at the Canandaigua Academy, 
entered Wilhams at the beginning of the course, and was 
graduated with the class. Ie received a commencement 
appointment, but declined it, because of inability to be 
present at the exercises. 

After graduation, he studied law in the office of Brown, 
Hall and Vanderpoel, New York city, Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, Addison Brown and others being his fellow students. 
He was admitted to the bar, in 1857, and has, for many 
years, practiced his profession at No. 54 Wall street, 
making his home in Elizabeth, N. J. He was also, fora 
time engaged in banking, and, for six years, edited a 
newspaper in Elizabeth. He has been a candidate for the 
New Jersey legislature, the city council, city treasurer 
and surrogate of Union County, but being a Democrat, 
in strong Republican districts, has suffered defeat with his 
party. He is prominent in the work of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and has been, for many years, a dele- 
gate to the diocesan convention of New Jersey, from Christ 
Church, Elizabeth, as well as vestryman and treasurer of 
the parish, and superintendent of the Sunday school. He 
is also one of the trustees for New Jersey of the General 
Theological Seminary in New York. He has written 
much for the press, including a series of letters from 
Europe, various disquisitions on church matters, with 
constant communications to the New York dailies and 
contributions to magazines, besides his articles, for six 
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years, in his own journals, the “ Union County Herald” 
and the “Evening Herald,” of Elizabeth. He has, in 
connection with his cousin, the Rey. Charles Wells Hayes, 
published the genealogy of the “ Wellses of Southold, L. 
[.,"’ (his mother’s family) and is about to publish that of 
the Sibleys, dating from Salem, Mass., 1629. He has also 
delivered a number of addresses of local significance. 

Mr. Sibley was married to Mary E., daughter of Ben- 
Jamin W. Clapp, October 14, 1858, and has the following 
children: Mary C., born August 21, 1859; George W., 
born January 19, 1867; Alice E., born May 29, 1874; and 
Edith P., born October 8, 1877. Sibley writes: ‘ Like 
‘*most lawyers, fated to * work hard, live well, and die 
‘poor,’ I have lived my forty-six years quietly, unobtru- 
“sively and rather enjoyably, on the whole. Have 
“accomplished, or shortly will have accomplished, the 
‘*three duties which a distinguished observer has laid 
“down as deyolving upon every man, besides ‘seeing 
** Paris,’ viz: ‘to build a house, to be the father ofa 
“child, and to write a book.’ Finally, [ have splendid 


“health, a delightful home circle, and am never idle,” 
é 


, 


CYRUS AUSTIN SNOW. 
Obit 1878. 

Cyrus Austin SNoW was born in Coleraine, Massa- 
chusetts, November 11, 1832, He was fitted for college 
at Easthampton, entered Williams at the beginning of 
Freshman year, and was graduated with the class. The 
subject of his commencement oration was ‘* The Money 
King.” He received the degree of master of arts in 
course. 

After graduation, Snow embraced teaching as a profes- 
sion, and taught in Ohio and in Kentucky, with occasional 
visits to his old home in Massachusetts. On the 4th of 
July, 1867, he moved to East Tennessee, where, in the 
autumn of that year, he married. He resided in East 
Tennessee until June, 1872, when he settled in Lam- 
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pasas, Texas, which continued to be his home until his 
death. From a letter written by him to the class secretary, 
in June, 1875, we learn that he was then happily situated 
upon his farm in Lampasas, Burnet County, sixty miles 
north-west of Austin, that he was delighted with the 
country and the climate, and that there his wanderings 
were to cease. He had taught a few terms in Texas, but 
intended to devote himself mainly to farming. He had 
two daughters, aged respectively six and two years. 
He was enjoying much happiness in domestic life. Three 
years later he died. Snow was aman of the most sterling 
character, and of an equable disposition, Early afflicted 
with deafness, which became total with the advancing 
years, he never showed at his best, and became somewhat 
shy and reticent. He was an earnest student and a true 
man. 


EDWARD PAYSON TAFT. 
Obiit 1867. 


By ABRAHAM LANSING. 


An excellent memoir of Colonel Taft appears in the 
Biographical Record of the Williams chapter of the 
Kappa Alpha Society, which was recently published. 
The prominent incidents of his life are there so accurately 
detailed, although with a directness and brevity, in keep- 
ing with the general plan of the work, as to warrant me 
in transcribing it. 1 am enabled, however, to adda few 
facts and to make one or two corrections in the following 
narrative. 

Epwarp Payson Tarr, the seventh son of Deacon 
Newell and Jane Sterrett Taft, was born in Lyons, N. Y., 
September 10, 1832. His father, a native of Goshen, 
Mass., and brother of C. R. Taft, Esq., of Williamstown, 
resided in Williamstown from childhood to years of matur- 
ity, upon attaining which he removed to Western New 
York, and, in 1816, settled in Lyons, where he lived until 
his death, in 1874, in his eighty-first year. 
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The subject of this sketch was fitted for college at the 
Mills school in South Williamstown and at Easthampton, 
Mass., entered Williams as a Freshman, in 1851, left in 
1853, on account of ill health, and went into business with 
his father. Tn 1856, he engaged in the business of tanning 
leather with Gordon Avery, whose daughter he married, at 
Waterville, N.Y. The tannery was burned, in 1857, upon 
which he returned to Lyons, and again formed a partnership 
with his father, which continued until September, 1862, 
when he entered the United States service. He was 
active in raising the 108th regiment New York Volun- 
teers, and, at its organisation, was appointed its major. 
He was promoted lieutenant-colonel, June 23, 1864, and, 
on the advancement of his colonel, succeeded to the vacant 
command, September t5th of the same year, when his 
regiment was transferred to the artillery arm of the ser- 
vice as the Ninth New York Heavy Artillery. In the 
spring of 1864, the regiment took part in the Wilderness 
campaign, as infantry, and distinguished itself in several 
desperate battles, especially that of Cold Harbor, in which 
Colonel Taft was the first to mount the enemy’s works, 
cheering on his men to the successful assault. In July 
of the same year, the Sixth Corps, to which his regiment 
Was attached, was ordered to Maryland, for the protection 
of the capital, The division, in which the Ninth was 
included, being sent to check the advance of the rebels, 
fought the disastrous battle of Monocacy. Here, too 
Colonel Taft led his regiment bravely against overwhelm- 
ing odds. While endeavoring to rally his men, he 
received a ball just below the right knee, which shattered 
the bone, and he was left on the field until found by the 
enemy, who removed him to Frederick City, Md., where 
he was restored to his friends. Amputation became 
unavoidable and led toa protracted illness, inducing the 
disease which terminated in his death, Against this result 
he struggled with a determined will and remarkable 
energy and strength of constitution, After partial 
recovery, he was detailed for court martial duty in New 
York, as president of the court. Following his discharge 
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from service, in June, 1865, he accepted the appointinent 
of United States consul at San Juan del Sud; but climatic 
fever, contracted there, prostrated his already weakened 
frame, necessitating his return, and aggravating his dis- 
vase, which resulted in his death, at Lyons, January 20, 
1867, in the thirty-filth year of his age. . 

Colonel Taft was married, Octuber 8, 1856, at Water- 
ville, to Josephine L, Avery, and had the following chil- 
dren: Kate E., born July 19, 1857, who married John H. 
Luther, of Ballston, N. Y., is now a widow with two 
children, and lives at Ballston; Gurdon A., born Septem- 
ber 5, 1858, who married Carrie E. Swart, of Ballston, 
has one son and resides in Williamstown; and Minnie L., 
born April 14, 1860, who is living with her mother in 
Ballstou. In 1869, Williams College honored the memory 
of Colonel Taft by restoring bis name te the roll of the 
class. 

This suggestive sketch may serve as an outline, which 
his class mates, who bear in mind the qualities and char- 
acter of the bov known to them at college, will be able to 
fill up in detail. In addition to its value to them as a 
record, they may learn from it how well his subsequent 
life redeemed its early promise and what expectations they 
might have indulged for the future of a career, which was 
unseasonably terminated through sacrifices made on the 
altar of patriotism. Comment can certainly add nothing 
to the eloquence of a plain recital of such facts, but a few 
additional reflections seem not inappropriate in a work 
devoted to the individuality and history of the class and 
intended especially for the eyes of its members and of 
those intimately connected with them. 

Nature had endowed our class-mate with intellect of an 
uncommon and a superior order. If it must be said that 
others possessed parts more strikingly brilliant or original, 
it may fairly be said also that, in the general grasp of his 
intellectual powers, he was naturally the equal of any 
member of the class. That we could not claim for him a 
place on the list of competitors for college honors, or 
ascribe to him that degree of diligence and interest in its 


pursuits, which must have placed him foremost on that 
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list with the best, was owing, partly it may be, to tastes 
which disinclined him to a rigid adherence to the line of 
study marked out in the college curriculum, but mainly to 
the unsettled condition of his bodily health. Yet, we 
could not fail, nor did we, to observe that his mind was 
quick and accurate in its operations and his judgment 
mature beyond his years, or to recognise in him superior 
aptitude and readiness in that which he undertook to do, 
His disposition was, indeed, most genial and, with the 
quality of his mind, won for him, ina peculiar sense, the 
mark of general approbation, indicated by the term 
“popular,”’ so often used in application to the relation 
which he bore to us. It was natural that, at its first 
choice by ballot, he should be selected by the class as one 
of its “ Moonlight” orators, and so it was in the class con- 
sultations and on occasions which tried its resources, in 
some unusual way, that he should be looked to as an 
adviser and a champion. 

He had also, as his memoir shows, the ability to excel, 
and especially on uncommon occasions and where others 
hesitated or were at loss. The stimulus of such occasions 
was apt to display, in a marked manner, his force and 
capacity. It does not surprise us to know that he pressed 
forward with ardor, in the country’s need, for its defence, 
or that, in moments of danger and excitement, he acted 
with cool discretion and heroic courage. Looking for him 
on the field of battle, we must have sought him in the 
front ranks, and should haye expected to find him, as we 
might have found him, in the desperate and bloody strife 
at Cold Harbor, foremost upon the enemy’s ramparts, 
infusing his own spirit into the breasts of his men, and 
calling upon them, amid smoke and carnage, to follow his 
leadership, or resolutely, as at Monocacy, resisting the 
torrent of defeat. His part in life seemed ever to show 
the way to others and, when occasion seryed, to lead them 
on. In the record of the class, the name of Taft will be 
written among its earliest dead; yet who shall live longer 
in mémory and honor; whose deeds shall shine with 
brighter lustre in the sum of its achievements ? 

1881. 
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SEYMOUR ALLEN TINGIER, 


SEYMOUR ALLEN TINGIER, . son. of. Baaaeah faa 
Laura Steele Tinker, was born iy Tat vid, | “Mass, Deve ms.’ 
ber 4, 1829. He was prepared for college at the West- 
field (Mass ) Acade my and at the Suffield (Conn.) Liter: ary 
Institute. He entered Williams at the beginning of the 
course and was graduated with the class. 

After graduation, he read law with the Hon. William 
F. Slocum, in Grafton, Mass. He went to Nebraska, 
with a view of making that then territory his permanent 
residence, in 1856, but returned east, was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar, and, in 1858, located in Webster for 
the practice of his profession. Here he remained until 
1878, when he removed to Thompson, Conn., and has 
since been a farmer. He writes concerning an agricul- 
tural life in a truly bucolic strain. He was town clerk of 
Webster for fourteen years and justice of the peace and 
notary public for twenty years. His name was changed 
from Tinker to Tingier by act of the legislature of 
Massachusetts. 


Squire Tingier, as they would say in New England, 
was married to Sarah J. Twining, November 25, 1857 
She died August 22, 1864, and he was again married, to 
Mary L, Tucker, in 1870. By his first wife he has two 
children: L. Twining, born June g, 1862, and Sarah P., 
born July 21, 1864. 


JOHN VANDERPOEL 


Obitt 1869. 


By GEORGE E. SIBLEY. 

JOHN VANDERPOEL was born in Kinderhook, Columbia 
County, N. Y., December 11, 1834, and died in Chicago, 
Illinois, while on his way to his Minnesota home, Novem- 
ber 29, 1869, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. This is 
the formal, conventional mention of one who was, at once, 
one of the truest and most genial of men, our former 
class-mate, 
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John Vanderpoel, familiarly known, after the fashion of 
veplleuestudetitse as the ‘ Judge,” (and no insignificant 
tithe Swaseit; as I ‘shall endeavor to show) and by which 
name, he was ever afterward addressed by friends intimate 
mwithtim, from:his enrlivst days gave promise of being the 

noble fellow, the quiet humorist and yet the earnest man 
he afterward proved himself to be. Genial, kind and 
warm-hearted, the ** Judge’’ was in yery, very many par- 
ticulars a delightful man, as he was a most companionable 
and popular class-mate. He was generous, within his 
means, sagacious, and, while earnest in his business pur- 
suits, was eyer ready for the enlivenment of those pursuits 
by no little bye-play of humor and fun. His was ‘a 
noble life’* indeed, although its span was not long. ble 
was blessed with troops of firm and Joving friends, and 
while, as a positive character, he must have made some 
enemies, the writer neyer met one who spoke ill of him, 
How earnestly and jollily the ‘Judge’ was wont to 
narrate his experiences of fun, those who knew him best 
will well remember, but his fun was fully equalled by his 
earnest manner, when the subject in which he was engaged 
demanded seriousness. Many a time has he entertained 
those, who in college were his intimate companions, with 
the story of his fun-born freaks and follies, never, for a 
moment, betraying in the narrative a boasting spirit of 
egotism, but, without exception, exhibiting himself as the 
same humor-loving and fun-proyoking, yet good-natured, 
sympathising, ‘* Judge” that we, who were afterward 
associated with him in professional life, always found him. 
Would that I had space, to recount, as | would wish, the 
funny ‘‘situations’’ (to use a stage expression) which he 
had personally known,—the many ridiculous experiences 
of life, which fell to his lot, e¢ pars quorum Suit,—the 
mirth provoking oddities, as presented to him, of men in 
various stations of life (for the ‘* Judge's” life was more 
full of them than is the life of most men, or he would per- 
ceive the humorous when to others nothing of the kind 
betrayed itself) and he loved to give them to others to 
enjoy, as they did enjoy them, for he always told his 
stories cum gusto. 
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Indeed, a good joke was to him, like the Irishman’s 
potato, ‘*meat and drink.” He has often, for instance, 
**set the table ona roar’ by recounting his first exper- 
ience as a dentist, Are fem, On the occasion of the visit to 
his father’s office, in Valatie, of a hired ** farm-hand,"’ who 
was afflicted with the tooth ache, when, in his father's 
absence, the ** Judge’’ volunteered to perform the opera- 
tion, which so often made a part of his father’s surgical 
practice, as 1s usual in the country. Takmg down from 
its place the awful turnkey, he fastened it upon the angry 
tooth of the boor with characteristic firmness. Not very 
experienced, the *‘ Judge”’ pulled a little awkwardly, and 
so painful was it that the afflicted patient leaned foward 
his tormentor and the ** Judge” leaned eway, as rapidly 
from the tormentee, and so the dance began around the 
sood doctor's office, ‘* forward and back” and *‘* cross- 
over,’ until the turnkey, with more mercy than the 
* Judge,’ at last slipped, and the victim went sprawling 
in one direction and the ‘* Judge’’ in another, the amaz- 
ing tooth remaining zz statw gue. As 1 write, dozens of 
such experiences, which he used to relate, making the 
hearers shout from the very contagion of his own hearty 
laughter, occur to me, and might be narrated, but space 
will not permit. 

As a student in college, the *t Judge’? was not distin- 
guished, if to plod along in tiresome routine, with no life 
of observation (so necessary to render routing useful) until 
some notoriety as a ‘‘cram”? is gained, is the mark of dis- 
tinction. He was in this, as in everything else he did, 
earnest and honest, as careful and painstaking, as he was 
also blessed with good judgment. He was not a brilliant 
scholar, but what he knew, he knew thoroughly, and he 
applied everything he knew with a common-sense vigor, 
which won him admiration and confidence. He knew 
well how to deal with human nature, and all with whom 
he came in contact respected him, for he had an open, 
manly way of acting that was very attractive. As a stu- 
dent at law, he was very thorough and was more inclined 
to ¢o to the bottom of a case than the majority of his fellow 
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students. I well remember his taking me to task, in my 
early law student days, for trusting the head-notes to 
Cases too much, when examining a question for argument 
in Our moot-court, a reproof that has always seemed to 
me indicative of his own habit of careful preparation of 
cases. He had, however, an advantage over the rest of 
us, his fellow students, in the office of the renowned firm 
of Brown, Hall and Vanderpoel, by reason of the careful 
nurture bis distinguished brother of that firm so naturally 
and faithfully gave him in these very matters, and it is 
well to say that he was a good pupil of the best of 
instructors, 

Coming to his professional life, let me dwell, for a brief 
period, upon his qualities in this connection. It was my 
good fortune to be with him continually, until my admis- 
sion to the bar, in 1857. His fellow student, with General 
Stewart L. Woodford, at the office table for nearly three 
years, his fellow member of our moot-court, among whose 
members were our deceased class-mates, Adriance and 
Foot, a room-mate with him for a year or two, while stu- 
dents in New York, often an occupant of the same pew in 
dear St. Bartholomew’s Church, and still more closely 
bound to him by social ties, a member of the same 
Masonic lodge (Crescent No. 402), an almost daily visitor 
at his office, after his partnership with the lamented 
Adriance,— indeed, bound to him by a bundred cords of 
Sympathy, affection and love, I knew him thoroughly up 
to the time when he left the metropolis, to regain, in Min- 
nesota, his health then failing, and so I speak of his pro- 
fessional and social life. He was no noted advocate, for 
his tastes led him into a specialty in professional life, where 
such talent was not often required; yet he could hold his 
own in argument, for he was well grounded in the princi- 
ples of law, and, with the limited experience he had, he 
showed himself fitted for the duties and responsibilities of 
his profession. Had his health been spared, it would 
have been no very sanguine prediction to say that he 
would have made his mark as an honest, conscientious, 
plodding, conservative, pains-taking and earnest lawyer. 
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As it was, he was more than ordinarily suecessful, both in 
the professional and money-making world, and he died 
leaving a fair record of his labors and of his fidelity to his 
trusts, .. 

Of his social life, | ought, perhaps, to say little. He 
married, at the age of twenty-five, a lady whose devotion 
to his memory, through her long widowhood, has proved 
how dearly he could attach others to himself. His social 
relations were most happy. Devoted, beyond the ordi- 
nary experience, to each other, the ‘* Judge’’ and his wife 
seemed to live for each other, and, in this devotion, I find 
another and an important element for estimating his char- 
acter. [le was yery happy in his home and never failed 
to make that home a chief point of attraction to all his 
friends. His was a heart of deep feeling and earnest love. 
Fle bent to the force of his religious convictions at all 
times, and when our little coterie in Kelloge Hall, in 
1651 and 18 
our God, the dear fellow was never behind in his share of 


'52, sought to do our duty in our devotion to 


the work, but impressed his earnest nature upon us all, 
He never scoffed at religious duty, but reverence was 
innate in him, What be did in practical life to show this, 
I do not know fully, for we were separated very much 
during the last two years of his life, he spending the 
greater part of his time in the far west, 1 do know, how- 
ever, that he was very earnest In all his views of duty, 
and believe that at no period of his life did he fail to 
recognise his duty to his Maker. Certainly, | can bear 
witness to his uprightness and loye for God's works and 
laws and ways, during his college hfe, and there are many 
who can testify to his fearlessness in advocating the prac- 
tice of true religion, while no one was so ready as he to 
condemn cant. 

In 1867, (I think it was) he was attacked, while sitting 
in his office on Nassau street, with hemorrhage, which he 
passed lightly by, but a recurrence of the trouble brought 
home to him a sense of his danger. While not fearing 
any immediate fastening upon him of discase, he was, by 
careful, loving friends, forced iuto retirement, and so 
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spent the last year or more of his life in Minnesota, breath- 
ing the pure air of that region, and spending his time in 
out-door exercise, in order to regain his wasting strength. 
It was while on his return thither, from a brief visit to his 
eastern friends, that he was suddenly stricken by death, 
in Chicago, He died, lamented by all who had ever 
known him, and the day we laid him away in the beautiful 
‘* City of the Dead,’ in his quiet resting place in Green- 
wood, the testimony to his worth by his many friends was 
very marked. He died, as he had lived, at peace with 
the world and loved by all to whom his honest heatt had 
ever been known; and not one of the least of the pleas- 
ures of life vouchsafed me has been this Opportunity of 
paying my poor tribute of love to his memory, Testify- 
ing in this humble way, to the worth of the nan, and 
remembering that he was one of those dear fellows, whose 
real worth grows upon us as the years go by, | would 
close this memorial and sum up his virtues in the beautiful 
words of the poet of Chertsey, independent, as he was 
loyal to his murdered sovereign,—the loved Cowley : 
** Large was his soul,—as large a soul as e’er 


Submitted to inform a body here.” 


1875. 


GEORGE THOMAS WASHBLIRN. 


GEORGE THOMAS WASHBURN, son of Miles Washburn, 
Was born in Lenox, Mass,, September 5, 1832. He was 
fitted for college, principally at the Lenox Academy, 
entered Williams at the beginning of Freshman year, and 
was graduated with the class. The subject of his com- 
iencement oration was ‘* American Literature—Its Char- 
acteristics and their Causes.”’ , 

After graduation, he studied theology at Andover Sem- 
inary, from which institution he was graduated, in 1858. 
He was married, September 1, 1859, to Miss Eliza Eliza- 
beth Case, of Gloversville, N. Y., and, shortly after, he 
went, with his wife, to India, as a missionary, where he 
has since continuously resided, with the exception of one 
or two visits to this country. He has been stationed 
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most of the time at Battalagzundu, but he was recently 
called to the head of the Theological Seminary at Pasu- 
malat, three miles from Madura, The Seminary has an 
academic department connected with it, as also a publish- 
ing house, <A press, sent by friends in Lenox, has been 
of signal service to the mission. A small paper, the 
annual report, tracts, government notices, anc various 
kinds of secular work, are done with it. Mr. Washburn 
has been zealous in his labors, and reports from him are 
frequently found in the proceedings of the A. B. C. F. M. 
He has two sons, Edwin Case, born September 1, 1861, 
now in the Newton (Mass.) High School, who will enter 
Williams next fall; and David Scudder, boru May 21, 
1863, who is still in India. 


SIMEON FOSTER WOODIN. 


SIMEON Foster Woonptn, son of George and Phoebe 
Foster Woodin, was born at Green River, in the town of 
Hiltsdale, Columbia County, N. Y., May 11, 1833. His 
preparatory education was obtained at Austerlitz, Spen- 
certown and North Granville Academies, New York, and 
in Great Barrington Academy, Mass. He entered college 
at the beginning of Freshman year, and was graduated 
with the class. He delivered the classical oration at com- 
mencement, his subject being ‘* Knowledge of Human 
Nature Displayed in the Classics.’ He received the 
degree of master of arts in course. 

After graduation, he taught, for a year, in the Spencer- 
town Academy, and then entered the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, from which institution he was 
graduated, in May, 1859, While he was in the Seminary, 
he preached three months (in 1857) in Bozrah, Conn., and 
three months in Coleraine, Mass. (in 1858). He was 
licensed to preach the gospel, by the Fourth Presbytery 
of New York, April 11, 1859, and, by the same pres- 
bytery, was ordained as an evangelist, June 19, 1859, in 
the Central Presbyterian Church, New York city. He 
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was appointed a missionary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions to Foochow, China, 
in the summer of 1859 and, with his wife, sailed for his 
post of duty, September 27, 1859, and arrived there Feb- 
ruary 7, 1860. He has resided in Foochow ever since, 
with the exception of about two years,in 1870-72, when 
he made a visit to the United States. His main work has 
been, and is, preaching in Chinese at Foochow and in the 
cities and Villages further inland, translating portions of 
the scriptures into Chinese and Superintending native 
teachers. For several years, he had charge of a Chinese 
training and boarding school, designed to educate Chinese 
preachers and school-teachers. He has translated the 
following works into the Fooehow dialect of the Chinese 
language, and of each work there has been published an 
edition of 2,000 or more copies: ‘*The Christian Daily 
Spiritual Pood; ‘Western Arithmetic for Beginners; 
** The Book of Psalms,’’ first half; *Ruth;? ‘rst Chron- 
icles ;’ and ‘*2d Chronicles.”’ He has also assisted in the 
translation of other portions of the Old Testament. When 
he was in this country, he delivered some scores of 
addresses on China and Missions to the Chinese, mostly in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, but some in New York 
and other states. 

Mr. Woodin was married to Sarah Lee Utley, in Con- 
cord, N. H., August 10, 1859, and has had the following 
children: Edwin Burns, born in Foochow, December 9, 
1861, now a Freshman in Amberst College ; George 
Utley, born in Foochow, October 17, 1864, and died, 
August 16, 1865; Herbert Peking, bora in Peking, 
August 4, 1866, now a member of the Newton (Mass.) 
High School, preparing for college; Mary Eastman, born 
in Foochow, April 16, 1868; Arthur S., born in Foochow, 
February 10, 1870, and died, February 14, 1870; Gertrude 
Lee, born in Concord, N, H., January 8, 1871; and Grace, 
born in Foochow, June 25, 1873. The three daughters 
are with their parents in Foochow. Woodin writes: 
“* China is just beginning to awake out of her long sleep. 
“There are Protestant missionaries residing and preach- 
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‘ing in all but three or four of its eighteen provinces. 
“Connected with them are more than 17,000 adult 
‘*Chinese church members. In due time, China will 
‘“become a Christian nation. I believe that the labor I 
‘“have put forth here will in some degree help forward 
‘‘that result. Hence neither my wife nor I have ever 
“regretted having given ourselves to the missionary 
‘* work among this people.” 


' 
; 
i 
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NON-GRADUATE MEMBERS. 


*Sabin H. Brown, son of Timothy T, Brown, was born 
in Wellsborough, Chemung County, N. Y., in 1833. He 
was prepared for college at the Elmira Academy. He 
spent Freshman year in Williams and then entered the 
Junior class in Union. He died, at home, before the end 
of his first year at Union, His father’s ambition to have 
him liberally educated was commendable. <A neighbor, 
whose son was anxious for a collegiate course, asked Mr. 
Brown the blacksmith: ** How will you support your son 
in college?’ He replied, ‘* By my own right arm.’ Mr. 
Brown, senior, is-still living. 


Solomon T. Bulkley, the son of Solomon and Mary 
Wells Bulkley, was born in Williamstown, Mass., May 
31, 1833. He was fitted for college by his brother-in-law, 
Prof, N, H. Griffin, and entered the class at the beginning 
of Freshman year. He left during his second term Junior, 
and went to Rock Island, Illinois, where he remained in 
business, until nearly the time of the breaking out of the 
war, He then became war correspondent of the “ New 
York Herald,” being assigned to duty with the Army of 
the Potomac. He remained with the “ Herald,” until 
about ten years ago, and, among other duties for that 
journal, travelled extensively in the south, and accom- 
panied General Sherman on a visit to various tribes of 
Indians on the plains. His connection with the ‘‘ Herald” 
ended when he declined a trip to Australia and a pro- 
longed absence in that country. For the last eight years, 
he has been associated with the Hon. John H. Starin, late 
representative in congress, from New York, in the trans- 
portation business in New York city. Mr. Bulkley is 
unmarried. 


Reuben Bigelow Burton was born in Chester, Vermont, 
June 15, 1827. He was in the direct line from Boniface 
Burton, who landed in Lynn, Mass., in 1635. His father 
died in 1876, in the 79th year of his age. His mother, 
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Whose maiden name was Susan Bigelow, died in 1867, 
aged 68 years. When Burton was eight years old, his 
father moved to Peru, a healthy, but bleak, mountainous 
town, in his native state, and, it was in the midst of its 
severe climatic changes that he was reared and received 
that ambition which prompted his future course in life. 
While he was ploughing in the fields, or, perchance, wad- 
ing in the snow-drifts, at about the uge of sixteen, the 
thought occurred to him that he must obtain a collegiate 
education. From that time, he did not let a moment pass, 
ora penny either, that he did not use for the accomplish- 
ment of his cherished project. This is the more remark- 
able as, according to the centennial history of Peru, he 
was its first college graduate. He commenced his clas- 
sical studies at Chester Academy and completed his prepar- 
atory studies at Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester. 
He entered Williams at the beginning of Freshman year, 
but, at its close, haying made up most of the studies of 
the Sophomore class, he entered Union College as a 
Junior, from whence he was graduated, in 1854. During 
his first year at Union, he conceived the idea of making 
another jump, which consisted in graduating at the Albany 
Medical College in 1855. This he accomplished also, He 
then taught a year in the Tarrytown Institute, and 
attended one course of lectures at the Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia, and the clinics, fora while, at the 
Blockley Hospital. He remained in Tarrytown about a 
year and a half longer, being married meanwhile to Mrs. 
Mary A. Johnson, of that place. In 1858, he removed to 
his native place, Chester, and went into partnership with 
his uncle, Dr. L. G, Whiting. During his stay in Chester, 
he received the degree of master of arts from his Alma 
Mater, was elected superintendent of schools, and gave a 
course of lectures on anatomy and physiology, in the 
academy, where he began his Latin Grammar, He also 
gave a lecture, by invitation, on ‘* Grammatical Errors in 
Conversation,” before the Teachers’ Association. About 
this time, his only child, Augustus Imbrie Burton, was 
born, He is now twenty-three years old, a graduate of 
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Columbia College, and is studying medicine in Paris, In 
1860, Dr. Burton moved to New York. The following 
interesting facts are given in his own words: * | located in 
“the roth ward, a portion of the city then increasing: 
“rapidly in wealth and population. I knew nothing of 
‘“‘ city practice, nor of the customs of city life, neither had 
‘**T any extra professional knowledge; so, as can be readily 
**seen, nearly everything had to be acquired. My wife 
‘‘ was of great advantage to me, and I had a sort of zzAz/ 
** desperandum tenacity; so, of course, | met with success. 
**T will give, as a matter of encouragement to our sons, 
“some of whom are about to commence in business, a 
“little of my financial experience. For 1860, my practice 
‘amounted to S110; 2d year, $210; 3d year, $255; 4th 
** year, $330; 5th year, $478; 6th year, $1,096; 7th year, 
51,517; 8th year, $2,055; oth year, $3,006; 10th year, 
** $4,000; and rith year, $6,903.’’ He is now engaged in 
a most successful and lucrative practice, and is especially 
distinguished as an obstetrician. 


Martin D. Cole was from South Adams. He entered 
college at the beginning of Freshman year and left during 
that of Sophomore. He afterward joined the class of 
1858 and was graduated. His last known address was 
Dalton, Mass. 


Henry Cooper was from Utica, N. Y. He was first a 
member of the class of 1854, at Hamilton College. He 
entered Williams as a Sophomore and left at the end of 
that year. He studied law and was admitted to practice 
in Utica. He was an officer in the Third regiment, New 
York Volunteers, during the war. Since the war, he has 
practiced law in Utica, Glen's Falls and New York city, 
in which last place he is at present located. 


Henry E. Decker, from Nassau, N. Y., was a member 
of the class during a portion of Junior year. He is now 
in Blauveltville, Rockland County, N. Y. 
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*William B,. Fairfield was born in Hudson, N, Y., 
August 24, 1835, was fitted for college in Poughkeepsie, 
entered the class in the fall of 1851, and left at the end of 
Freshman year. He then entered Hamilton College, as a 
Sophomore, was graduated in the classical course, in 
1855, and from the law school, connected with the collere, 
in 1857, He subsequently settled in the practice of his 
profession in Charles City, Iowa, and was judge of the 
twelfth judicial district of that state from 1865 to 1870. 
He was married to Estelle M., daughter of the Rev. W, 
S. Balch, of New York city, October 14, 1857, and died, 
at his old home in Hudson, October 14, 1870. 


Charles A. Gray, second son of John S, and Charlotte 
Bulkley Gray, was born in Granyille, Washington County, 
N. Y., April 12, 1834. His parents subsequently removed 
to Williamstown. He was fitted for college at the school 
of C. G. Hazeltine, in Williamstown, entered at the 
beginning of Freshman year and left during the first term 
Sophomore. Upon leaving college, he went into business 
with his father, who had moved to Lima, Livingston 
County, N. Y. There he remained three years. From 
1858 to 1860, he was in business in New York city. From 
1861 to 1868, he was engaged in business pursuits in New- 
bern, N. C, He has since that time been mainly in Avon, 
N. Y., as a merchant and farmer. He is now with Sibley, 
Lindsay and Curr, dry goods merchants, Rochester, N.Y, 
Mr. Gray was married to Mrs. Fannie Deming MecPher- 
son, April 18, 1871, and has had the following children; 
Bessie, born at Avon, April 13, 1872; and Fannie, born 
December 2, 1874, and died January 20,1876. Mrs, Gray 
died February to, 1880. 


Alpha D. Griswold, whom most of the class will remem- 
ber as monitor during Sophomore year, is the son of 
Jonas and Fanny Griswold, and was born in Southport, 
Chemung County, N. Y., where he still resides, March 12, 
1834. He prepared for college at the Elmira Academy, 
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entered as a Freshman, and was obliged to leave, on 
account of ill-health, at the close of Sophomore year, 
Since leaving college, Griswold has been engaged in 
ferming and land-surveying, in Southport. He has been 
much interested in the work of the New York State 
Agricultural Society and has prominently contributed to 
the success of its annual fairs. He has also been identified 
actively with the Sunday school and temperance causes. 
He is now president of the Southport Sunday school 
association, and has been ruling elder of the Southport 
Presbyterian Church since March, 1, 1868, and, in the 
absence of the pastor, is frequently called upon to conduct 
the public services of the Sabbath. Griswold was married 
in Wellsboro, Pa., to Miss Julia Ensworth, May 1, 1862, 
aud has four children, three daughters and one son, the 
eldest being seyenteen years old. 


Joseph Hall was born in the town of Ashfield, Mass., 
in 1828, and was fitted for college at the Shelburne Falls 
Academy. He entered the class at the beginning of the 
course, left during Sophomore year, and spent three years 
at the south, for the benefit of his health, He taught five 
years in the Connecticut Literary Institute at Suffield, and, 
for eighteen years, has been a teacher in the Public High 
School of Hartford, Conn., and, for the last eight years, 
the principal thereof. He received the degree of master 
of arts from Brown University, in 1860, and the same 
degree from Trinity College, im 1875. In 1872, he was 
appointed state chemist of Connecticut, a position he still 
holds; and, for the last three years, has been one of 
the board of water commissioners of the city of Hartford. 
Mr. Hall is one of the most prominent men in educational 
affairs in the state of Connecticut. 


William J. Harris, from Brattleboro, Vt., entered the 
class during first term Freshman and left during first term 
Sophomore. He afterward joined the class of 1856, in 
Yale College, and was graduated. He is now a clergy- 
man in Nashua, N. H. He received the degree of 
doctor of divinity, from Trinity College, in 1872. 
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Charles Hopkins, who passed a portion of Freshman 
year with the class, was from Rutland, Jefferson County, 
N. Y., where he was born, January 31, 1831, the son of 
Henry and Celestia Tyler Hopkins. He was prepared 
for college at the Jefferson County Institute, Watertown, 
the Lowyille Academy, and Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Mass,, where he was, for a time, the room-mate 
of James Orton. The climate of Williamstown not agrees 
ing with him, he was induced to try the sea-air and sea- 
bathing at New Haven, and entered Yale College, shortly 
before the close of first term Freshman. He remained in 
Yale until the end of Sophomore year, when he left and 
engaged in teaching for several years, being the principal 
of the Genesee and Wyoming Seminary, at Alexander, 
N.Y., and afterward of the Academy in Norwich, N. Y. 
Meanwhile he was offered a professorship in a southern 
college, which he declined, He then engaged in business 
in Norwich, as a book-seller, for ten years. While there, 
he was appointed county secretary of Sunday schools, a 
position he held for ten years, and, during a portion of the 
time, was district secretary of Sunday schools for South- 
ern New York, embracing thirteen counties and involving 
much arduous, work in the matters of organisation and 
executive management. In the winter of 1870-71, Mr. 
Hopkins removed to New York city and became general 
agent for the Equitable Lite Assurance Society, at 120 
Broadway, in which business he is still engaged, His 
residence is at No. 408 Macon street, Brooklyn, and he is 
a deacon in the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church. 
He was married to Miss Mahala Love, of Norwich, Sep- 
tember 9, 1868, and has the following children: Catherine, 
born October 28, 1869; Faith Loye, born March 3, 1878 ; 
-and Charles Thomas, born November 4, 1881. He has 
written much for the press, for religious newspapers 
chiefly, and was, for five years, the New York correspon- 
dent of the Sunday School Times of Philadelphia. He 
has delivered occasional public addresses, a Fourth of July 
oration, at Rutland, and an address at the Sunday School 
Institute, at Watkins, N. Vie, on “The Necessity for a 
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System of Paid Instructors in our Sunday Schools,” the 
idea of which is gradually gaining ground among fiends 
of these schools. Mr. Hopkins received the honorary 
degree of master of arts from Madison University, several 
years ago. 


*Chauncey T. Hyde, son of Deacon Stephen and Laura 
Leonard Hyde, and grandson of the Rev. Dr. Hyde, of 
Lee, Mass., was born in Palmyra, N. Y., August 8, 1832. 
He was fitted for college at the Palmyra Classical Union 
School, entered Williams, at the beginning of Freshman 
year, remained until the second term Junior, when he left 
on account of ill health. He afterward returned and was 
graduated with the class of 1860, He taught, fora time, 
in the High School in Ware, Massachusetts, and, from 
1863 to 1866, was assistant professor of Ethics and 
English studies in the United States Naval Academy at 
Newport, R. I. and Annapolis, Md, He then became 
assistant cashier of the First National Bank of Palmyra. 
In 1873, failing health led him to Colorado, where he 
struggled for life, nearly three years. In the spring of 
1876, he made the attempt to return to his family, then in 
Ware, but died at the house of his brother, Dr. Stephen 
Hyde, in Carthage, Missouri, May 27th, He was married, 
November 23, 1864, to Sarah J. Hitchcock, of Ware, and 
left surviving him, his wife, and the following children; 
Isabella, born August 24, 1865; Alvan, born December 1, 
1867; Sarah Gardner, born September 15, 1869; and 
Elizabeth Hitchcock, born September 15, 1872. At his 
death, the most appreciative tributes were paid to 
his memory, in the religious press, in the ‘* Springfield 
Republican,’’ in the local journals of Wayne County, and 
by the Presbyterian Church of Palmyra, of which he was 
an elder. He was a man of fine literary taste and acquire- 
ments, of spotless purity of character, a good citisen, a 
loving husband and father, and an earnest Christian. 


*Alonzo Knapp was from Carmel, Putnam Co., N. Y. 
He entered the class at the beginning of Freshman year 
and remained until second term Junior. After leaving 
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college, he became a farmer, in Carmel, and died, March 
22, 1865, from injuries caused by falling from a stack of 
hay. He was thirty-four years old at the time of his 
death. 


“Edward Lasell, son of Edward Lasell, professor of 
chemistry in Williams College, from 1835 until his death, 
in 1852, was born in Williamstown, August 17,1834. He 
entered college with the class and remained through 
Freshman year. He then engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
in New York city, and a short time before his death, in 
Philadelphia, at which place he died, October 26, 1860, 
aged twenty-six years. He is buried in Williamstown. 


Ely McClellan, son of Dr. Samuel and Margaret Ely 
McClellan, and elder brother of Carswell McClellan, was 
born in Philadelphia in 1833. He was fitted for college in 
Philadelphia, entered Williams as a Freshman, and left 
during his Junior year. He then began the study of 
medicine, was graduated from Jefferson Medical College, 
and practiced in his native city, until the outbreak of the 
war of the rebellion. In 1861, he was appointed assistant 
surgeon, United States Army. He served in the Army 
of the Potomac, and, for some time, held the responsible 
position of surgeon in charge of the Chesapeake General 
Hospital, at Fortress Monroe. He has been stationed, 
since the close of the war, at Fort Delaware, New 
Mexico, in Kentucky, Georgia, Washington Territory, 
and at Fort Lapwai, in Idaho. He was, at last accounts, 
on leave of absence, in Louisville, Ky, where his family 
reside. In 1866, he was promoted captain, and in 1876, 
major. Surgeon McClellan was married, in January, 1858, 
to Emily Tevis, of Philadelphia, and, by this marriage, 
has three sons and a daughter. 


“Robert W. McClellan, the third son of Hugh and 
Lucy Woodworth McClellan, was born in Greenport, 
Columbia County, N. Y., February 28, 1834, and entered 
college, from Hudson, N. Y., at the beginning of Fresh- 
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man year. He remained until the second term of Senior 
year, When he left and began the study of law in Hudson, 
removing shortly after to New York city, and completing 
his preparation for the bar in the office of the Hon. 
Ambrose L. Jordan, He subsequently formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Jordan, and had a remunerative business. 
About 1862, he returned to Hudson, and opened an office, 
where he remained until his death, in December, 1865. 
He was unmarried, 


*Henry E. Miner, the son of the Hon. Ahiman L. and 
Fanny Beman Miner, was born in Manchester, Vt., June 
25, 1837. He was prepared for college in the Academy 
at Manchester, and entered the class. at the beginning of 
Freshman year, its youngest member. He remained at 
Williams the first two years, taught school in Dorset 
during the winter of 1853-54, and returned to college, to 
speak for the prize in declamation, at the close of Junior 
year, In 1854, he taught school in Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
In the fall of 1855, he entered the. Junior class in Middle- 
bury College, and was graduated thence in 1857. He 
taught the Academy in Granville, one year, then stucied 
law with his father, in Manchester, and was admitted to 
practice, in June, 1860. In 1858, 1859 and 1860, he was 
one of the secretaries of the Vermont senate. In Septem- 
ber, 1862, he was elected state’s attorney for his county, 
with only thirty-seven votes against him. He was, a little 
later, appointed an examiner in the pension office af Wash- 
ington, in which connection he continued until his death, 
of typhoid feyer, December 30, 1863. He was a young 
man of unusual gifts and promise, and his early death was 
deeply lamented. He delivered the Master’s Oration at 
Middlebury, in 1860, and was often called upon to make 
public addresses in his native state. His father repre- 
sented the district in congress, and is yet alive, in his 
seventy-seventh year. Miner was unmarried. 


John W. Moore, son of Elizur D, and Harriet Wads- 
worth Moore, was born in Tolland, Mass., March 12, 
1830. He was fitted for college at the Connecticut 
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Literary Institute, Suffield, and at Westfield (Mass. ) 
Academy, He entered Williams with the class, and left 
near the close of Freshman year. He went immediately 
to California, where he was engaged nearly all the time in 
mining operations, until November, 1859. In 1858, he 
went on a trip through Oregon and Washington territory, 
and upon an expedition across the Cascade Mountains, 
with the view of reaching Frazer river, toward its head- 
waters, The expedition failed, on account of hostile 
Indians. After an absence of six months, Moore returned 
alone, on the back of a mule. over a thousand miles, to 
California. Becoming satished with frontier life and min- 
ing Operations, he returned to the east, in December, 
1859, and entered the law office of Gillette and Stevens, 
in Westheld, and there studied his profession, spending 
also.a term at the Harvard Law School. He was subse- 
quently admitted to practice at the Hampden bar, In 
September, 1861, he entered the service as first lieutenant 
of Co, ‘*F,” 27th Massachusetts Volunteers, was pro- 
moted captain, February 1862, and commissioned major, 
June 4, 1864. The regiment was very active in Virginia 
and North Carolina, and Major Moore still bears the 
marks of wounds received in front of Petersburg. He 
was mustered out, at Newbern, N. C., March 8, 1865, 
and, in July following, settled in California, Moniteau 
County, Missouri, 150 miles west of St. Louis, on the 
Pacific railway, as a lawyer, where he has since remained. 
His practice extends through a number of counties. He 
Was Circuit attorney, for the first judicial district of Mis- 
sourl, from 1868 to 1872, and bas been chairman of the 
Republican county committee for the last ten years, 
Major Moore was married to Charlotte Whitney Curtis, 
at Westfield, July 6, 1863, and has the following children: 
Charlotte W., born April 6, 1866; John W., born March 
31, 1870; Harriet Emma, born April 8, 1871; Mary, born 
March 5, 1873; Henry Morgan, born March 1, 1874; and 
Richard Curtis, born November 24, 1880, He writes: 
‘*Came to Missouri, not asa carpeét-bagger, but to find 
“and make a home and to help build up and populate the 
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state. Have been moderately successful in the above 
‘‘ objects and in the practice of the law. The latch-string 
‘hangs on the outside and any one of the class of "55 will 
ar a hearty welcome by stopping over on his way to 

“see the Great West, and a houseful of robust boys and 
‘girls will attest the wisdom of the choice made in 
** settling in the salubrious climate of Missouri.”’ 


William Hamilton Phillips was born in Lanesboro, 
Mass., November 16, 1830, He learned the printer’s 
trade, and afterward fitted for collere at Drury Ac: idemy, 
North Adams. He spent Freshman year at Williams. 
After leaving college, he returned to his trade, and has 
had a varied and an interesting career as a newspaper 
publisher. In 1857, he founded the ‘* Hoosac Valley 
News,” at North Adams. In 1860, he consolidated the 
** Transcript ** with the ‘* News,’’ and published the com- 
bined journal, as a Republican paper, until November 23, 
1865, when he sold ihe same to the Hon James T. Robin- 
son, who still continues it. In 1866, Phillips established 
a job printing office in Bridgeport, Conn., and published 
an advertising sheet called the ‘* Bridgeport Local.’ He 
went back to North Adams and reéstablished the “ News,” 
January 22, 1868, selling the same within a month, and 
afterward being enjoined, on suit of Mr, Robinson, from 
publishing a paper in North Adams. In 1869, he became 
city editor of the ‘* Worcester Evening Gazette,’ and, 
the next year, moved to New York, assumed the editor- 
ship of ** The Singing People,’ and acted as business 
manager for Phillip Phillips, the noted sacred singer and 
composer. He purchased the ‘‘ Pittsheld Sun,’? August 
7, 1872, and continued to edit the same until December 
26, 1877. He founded the ‘* Holyoke News,” April 13, 
1878, and edited and published it as an independent semi- 
weekly, until January t, 1880. Still holding his citizen- 
ship in Pittsfield, he returned to New York, February 1, 
1881, and reéngaged with Phillip Phillips, as business 
manager, which position he still holds. He was a 
member of the school board for Pittsheld, from 1873 to 
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1875, and state senator, in 1875, from the North Berkshire 
district, being the only Democratic senator from that cis- 
trict elected in thirty years. He was also a member of 
the Democratic State Central Committee for several years, 
Mr. Phillips delivered the address before the Farmington 
Valley Agricultural Society, at Otis, Mass., in 1873. He 
is the author of several biographical works, of a humorous 
work now in press, under vem de Plume, and of consider- 
able popular poetry, under anonymous signatures. He 
Was made an honorary member of the Williams College 
Alumni Association, in 1862. He was married, at North 
Adams, August 4, 1853, to Melissa M. Gallup, and has one 
daughter, Clara Harris, born July 13, 1857. 


*Jacob W. Pratt, son of Jacob and Mandana N, Pratt, 
was born in Plainfield, Mass., January 28, 1831. He was 
fitted for college in the select. schools of Plainfield and at 
the Hinsdale Academy. He entered Williams at the 
beginning of the course and left during Sophomore year, 
He became a farmer, residing in Plainfield until May, 
1872, when he removed to South Amherst. He was, for 
several years, one of the selectmen, and also school com- 
mitteeman, in Plainfield. He was deacon of the church 
in South Amherst during the last three years of his life. 
He was married, January to, 1856, to Harriet D. Shattuck, 
of Hamilton, N, Y., and had two children: Jennie <A,, 
barn May 5, 1860, and Austin J., born June 25, 1869. He 
was an honored and useful citizen during his life. He 
died August 16, 1877, deeply lamented. 


David B. Ramsey, son of James and Sarah Butler 
Ramsey, was born in the town of Hancock, Hillsboro 
County, New Hampshire, September 13, 1829. His 
father died when he was six years of age, and his mother 
when he was eleven. He was fitted for college at Han- 
cock Academy, N, H., and Yates Academy, Orleans 
County, N, Y., and entered Williams at the beginning of 
Freshman year. He left the class during Sophomore 
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year, much to his regret. After leaving college, he 
engaged in teaching, in the states of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, and continued in that occupation some three years. 
During the next two years, he was in the railroad business 
in Ohio and Illinois, and then served one year in the post- 
office in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, In 1857, he commenced 
the examination of titles to real estate, in Milwaukee, and 
soon after removed to Chicago and continued in the same 
business until 1862, when he was appointed Register and 
Deputy Bank Controller of Wisconsin, and removed to 
Madison, That office he held until 1866, when he resizned 
and engaged again in searching titles in Chicago. <A 
severe illness obliged him to leave Chicago, in 1878, when 
he settled in Milwaukee and entered the Law Department 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, for 
which he has since been employed in examining titles to 
real estate upon which the company bases its loans. 
Ramsey was married, in Madison, October 26, 1863, to 
Mrs. Lizzie Hayes, whose maiden name was Loveland. 
He has no children, He writes in the Icindliest terms of 
the class and would be pleased to see any of its members 
in the ** beautiful ‘Cream City’ of the lakes.” 


Edward Russell, eldest son of David W. and Mary 
Flint Russell, was born in Plymouth, New Hampshire, 
February 9, 1833. He was fitted for college at Kimball 
Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., and entered Yale, 
where he spent a year. He was in Williams during Soph- 
omore and a part of Junior year, While in college, he 
hailed from Alabama, but, in 1855, he left that state, and 
spent over a year in travelling through the west, settling, 
in 1856, in Doniphan County, Kansas, where, in 1857, he 
became the editor of two different newspapers, embarking 
very heartily in the effort to make Kansas a free state, and 
aiding in the original organisation of the Republican 
party, which grew, in 1858, out of the old Free State 
party, He was early a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee, and engaged actively in politics. He 


was a member of the lower house of the Kansas’ legisla- 
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ture, in 1862, 1863, 1865 and 1881; was quarter-master 
general in 1863 and 1864, and part of the time pay-master 
general. In 1870, he was secretary of the state board of 
railroad assessors. In 1873 and 1874, he was state super- 
intendent of insurance, and, during the same years, was 
auditor of Leavenworth County. In 1865, he moved to 
Leavenworth, and, in 1879, to Lawrence, where he now 
resides, a member of the firm of Griffith and Russell, 
dealers in farm mortgages and western securities. He 
was married, September 27, 1859, in Elwood, Kansas, to 
lonia Blackwood, and has the following living children: 
Perey B., born April 23, 1861; Edward F., born March 
5, 1867; Mary 1|., born September 25, 1870; and Ella, 
born April 25, 1878. He has lost four children by death. 
His public addresses have been confined to speeches in the 
legislature and on the stump. He has frequently contrib- 
uted to the newspapers. He was the projector of the first 
deep shaft coal mine in the state,—that at Leavenworth,— 
nearly 700 feet deep. He has been prominently connected 
with the Presbyterian Church, asa ruling elder thereof, 
and as superintendent of a Sabbath school, for many 
years. Russell writes: ‘*I am not a politician in the sense 
** of an office-seeker, and never have been, though I have 
“held some offices, which have usually sought me. As 
‘an anti-slavery man, I was an abolitionist, favoring a 
‘suffrage based, not upon color, but upon intelligence. 
“As a Republican, I cheerfully spoke and voted for Gar- 
“field, and should equally as energetically have done the 
“same against U, S. Grant, if nominated for a third 
“term. Tama civil service reformer, though fully posted 
“as to the ways of politicians and the needs of the 
** machine.”’ 


Edwin Stone was from Brooklyn, N. Y., and spent 
Freshman year with the class. His present address is 
unknown. 


Gilbert C. Walker was born in Binghamton, N. Y., 
August 1, 1832, He entered Williams during first term 
Freshman and remained through the vear. He then 


| 
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entered Hamilton College and was graduated with the 
class of 1854. He studied law, was admitted to practice, 
and settled in Owego, N.Y. In 1858, he was a member 
of the New York Democratic State Convention. In 1859, 
he removed to Chicago, where he practiced law and par- 
ticipated in politics. In 1863, he went to Norfolk, Va., 
became president of the Exchange National Bank, and 
held various positions of honor and of trust. He subse- 


quently settled in Richmond. In 1869, he was elected , 
governor of Virginia, by an unprecedented majority, serv- ‘ 
ing four years. He was elected a representative from 
Virginia to the forty-fourth and was reélected to the forty- + 


filth congress, About two years ago, he returned to the 
state of New York and opened a law office in Binghamton. 
During the past year, he has become a member of the firm 
of Walker, Cummins and Hull, No. 145 Broadway, New 
York, retaining a summer residence in Binghamton. He 
was a delerate from New York to the Democratic 
National Convention of 1880, and a delegate from Broome 
County to the state convention of 1881. Governor 
Walker is married, 


Alvin Wallace was from Hoosick, N. Y. He entered 
college at the beginning of Freshman year and remained 
until the second term Senior. His present residence is 
Auburn, N, Y. 


Henry A. Ward was born in Rochester, N. Y., March 
9, 1834. He spent his boyhood in Rochester, and was 
fitted for college in Middlebury Academy, Wyoming 
County, N. Y. He entered Williams, as a Freshman, and 
remained through the year. He taught in Geneseo 
Academy from the fall of 1852 until that of 1853. He 
was then engaged, for a year, in geological explorations, 
for various companies, in New Foundland and Nova 
Scotia. In the fall of 1854, he went to Europe as private 
tutor fora son of the late General James S. Wadsworth, 
and spent a year in Europe, Egypt, Nubia, Arabia and 
Palestine.. He then became a student in the School of 
Mines and Garden of Plants, in Paris, and remained as 
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such, for four years, spending his vacations’ in travelling 
through all sections of Europe. In 1859, he made a tour 
through Spain, down the coast of Africa, visiting Algiers, 
Morocco, Senegal, Senegambia, Sierre Leone, Guinea, up 
the Niger to Calabar and Congo, thence to the Cape 
Verde Islands, the West Indies, New Orleans, the Falls 
of St. Anthony, and back to Rochester. In the fall of 
1859, he was called to the chair of Natural Sciences in 
the University of Rochester and held the same for six 
years. In 1865, he went to the head-waters of the Mis- 
souri, in Montana, where he staid two years, as superin- 
tendent of a gold mine. In 1867, he became superinten- 
dent of the famous Dorn gold mine, in South Carolina, 
with head-quarters, for a year and a half, at Abbeville. Ip 
1868, he returned to Rochester and commenced the busi- 
ness of making cabinets for colleges and universities, in 
which he has since been engaged, travelling extensively in 
connection therewith. From 1868 to 1572, he crossed the 
North American continent by six different routes and 
visited Europe once. He was also the naturalist of the 
San Domingo expedition, In 1875, he was again in 
Europe, and, in 1876, went to Europe, Egypt, Arabia, 
and Abyssinia, collecting materials for the Lewis Brooks 
cabinet, given to the University of Virginia. In 1878, he 
made another European tour, and, during the present 
year, has visited Australia aud New Zealand. His busi- 
ness is the largest of its kind in the country, Among the 
cabinets he has collected are those of the Universities of 
Rochester, Syracuse and Vanderbilt, Virginia, Washing- 
ton and Lee, Allegany, Vassar and Princeton colleges, 
the Smithsonian Institute, and the Agassiz Museum of 
Comparative Zoology. In all, he has made nearly eighty 
collections, ranging in value from $3,000 upwards. Pro- 
fessor Ward is married and has several children. 


“Edward L. Wells was from Columbia, S. C. He 
entered college at the beginning of first term Freshman 
and remained through the year. He is believed to have 
been killed, in the service of the confederacy, during the 
war. 
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Charles P. Wheeler was from Concord, N. H. He 
entered college at the beginning of Freshman year and 
left during first term Sophomore. He is now a farmer in 


East Wilton, N. H. 


John S. Wood was from Sewickly, Pa. He spent 
Freshman year with the class. His present address is 
unknown. 


*Deceased. 
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GRADUATES. 


*Henry J, ACKER, 
WILLIAM W. ADAMS, 
*JoHN ADRIANCE, 
*BRraprorD Y, AVERILL, 
*SAMUEL BURNHAM, 
*AuGustus CHANDLER, 
WESLEY F, COoArTEs, 
DANIEL DEWEY, 
*Wittiam R. Dimmock, 
Cyrus M. Dovp, 
*WirtiaAm R, Downer, 
Tlanrorp A. Epson, 
WALTER EDWARDS, JR., 
CHARLES E, Fircu, 
*JouNn Foor, 

SAMUEL B. Forages, 
Joun P. Harre, 

James G. HAMNER, 
*PHINEAS W. HitcHcocK, 
DANIEL J. HOLMeEs, 
*EDWARD HOOKER, 

W. S. B. Hopkins, 
*Dwicut MusBBaArD, 
JoHN James INGALLS, 
Epwarp P. INGERSOLL, 
CHARLES JEMISON, 

JOHN KNOWLSON, 
ABRAHAM LANSING, 
SWILLIAM A. LAWRENCE, 
*EpHraim L, LINcoun, 
CHARLES MARSH, 
CARSWELL McCLe.LLan, 
Joun McKeEg, 

GEORGE A. MILLER, 
PHINEAS MIXER, 
GEorGE L. MONTAGUE, 
WILLIAM A. NETTLETON, 
THORNTON M. NIVEN, JR. 
*JAMES ORTON, P 
WILLIAM P. PRENTICE, 
THOMAS J, PULLEN, 
Joun RicHarps, 

JOHN SAVARY, 


Died January 3, 1874. 

Fall River, Mass. 

Died November 3, 1574. 

Died July 12, 1867. 

Died June 22, 1873. 

Died March 26, 1880, 

Manchester Center, N. Y. 

169 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Died March 29, 1878. 

Williamstown, Mass. 

Died in 1856, probably. 

442 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

120 Broadway, New York city. Rietcctiaiee 
** Democrat and Chronicle,’ Rochester, N.Y @& laivA Bit 
Died March 13, 1S62. “ 
Rockville, Conn. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Died July ro, 1881. 
Janesville, Wis. 

Died April 26, 1858. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Died February 22, 1874. " F 
Atchison, Kansas. WA), Bi, (CA 
365 Union St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Ach» oF 
63 Lexington Avenue, New York city. - 


UA Oza Neder 


Poultney, Vt. 

Albany, N. Y. 

Died 1565. 

Died September 9, 1859. 


Part i 


Springfield, Mass. 

55 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hamilton, Ohio. 

t Elbridge St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

De Witt, Arkansas Co., Ark. (?). 

56 Broadway, New York city. 

sridgeport, Conn. 

Dobb’s Ferry, N. Y. 

Died September 25, 1577.- Meath, A) AP rtm « 
38 Wall St., New York citys @unue Gy (ten 
Hightstown, N. J. 
New Hartford, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 


*DAVvID. GC, Scupper, 
Henry W. Seymour, 
STEPHEN E, SrYMour, 
SAMUEL TF’, SHAW, 
GEORGE E, SIBLEY, 

*Cyrus A. Snow, 

*Epwarp P, Tarr, 
SEYMouR A. TINGIER, 

*JOHN VANDERPOEL, 
GEORGE T, WASHBURN, 
SIMEON F. Woonin, 


AH, pow Pind ogy 


Died November 1g, 1862, 
Saut de Ste Marie, Mich. 
Springfield, Mass. 

1909 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
54 Wall St., New York city. 

Died 1878. 

Died January 20, 1867. 
Thompson, Conn. 

Died November 29, T86H9. 
Pasumalai, India. 

Foochow, China. 


NON-GRADUATES. 


*SaniIn H, Brown, 
SOLOMON T. BULKLEY, 
R, BiGELow Burron, 
Martin D. Coie, 
HeENry Cooper, 
Henry E. Decker, 

*WILLIAM B. FAIRFIELD, 
CHARLES A, Gray, 
ALPHA D. Griswoxp, 
Josern Hatt, 
WILLIAM J. Harris, 
CHARLES Horktns, 

*CHAuNCEY T. Hypr, 

*ALONZO KNAPP, 

*EDWARD LASELL, 

Ety McCrELiay, 
*Ropert W, MCCLELLAN, 
*Hunry E, Miner, 

JouN W. Moore, 
WILLIAM HAminTon PHILLIPS, 

*JAcon W. Pratt, 
Davin B. Ramsey, 
EDWARD Russert, 
EpWin Strong, 


* Girserr C, Waker, 


ALVIN WALLACE, 
Henry A. WARD, 
*Epwarp L. WELLs, 
CHARLES P, WHEELER, 
Joun S. Woon, 


*Deceased. 


Died 1853. 

New York city, 

212 East 48th St., New Vork city, 
Dalton, Mass. (?). 

New York city. 

Blauyeltville, N. Y. | 
Died October 14, 1879. | 
Rochester, N, Y, 

Southport, N.Y. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Nashua, N. H. 

408 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Died May 27, 1876. 

Died March 22, 1865. 

Died October 26, 1860. 

Care Surgeon-General, U. S. A., Washington. 
Died December, 1865. 

Died December 30, 1863. 

California, Mo. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Died August 16, 1877. 


Milwaukee, Wis. : Ln 
“haba Kanes 4 el then, 
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Lawrence, Kansas. = 
No information. G. » Jost 
145 Broadway, New York city. _ Fly Ne ¥ vege, 
Auburn, N. Y. 4 
Rochester, N, Y. 
Probably dead. 

East Wilton, N. H. 
No information. 
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